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IN THE WILDS OF CALIFORNIA. 

WITH THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 



Pabt L 

Ftha year 1852, vben things were at their bndest in 
the American Oold States, I formed one of the chief 
GoTemment earveying-party engaged in laying out ground 
from San Francisco Bay to tlie monntaina of the coast 
range. 

Daring that time there were various opportunities of 
seeing Californian life in a way unknown to most who 
have described the conntry ; and we enjoyed a great 
variety of field-sport and woodcraft all along. Even 
ronnd the bay, and throughout the level land of the 
Contra Costa, or over the settled bottoms about San 
Jose, game of every sort fairly swarmed during the spring 
season while we were occupied thereabouts. And a better 
test could not weU have been had of it than our survey- 
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chain, going ahead over everything, through scrub, chap- 
paral, wild-corn, or mustard-brake. 

Each of us had a six-shooter in his belt, and it may 
easily be conceived that when quail, crested partridge, or 
white cranes were started, or perhaps a black-tailed doe 
hiding to save her fawn, or a couple of huge donkey- 
hares, or a puzzled young antelope, the sport at times 
tended to drop our duty to Government out of view. 

Whatever our success in the field, — ^which could not be 
much with such tools, not to speak of the two sharp 
surveyors at our head, — a pretty good time could gene- 
rally be had about camp at leisure hours, trapping, track- 
ing, or fishing. 

The creeks from the bay abounded in trout, mullets, 
and the finest salmon in the world, while moreover it 
might so happen that you hooked an alligator-terrapin or 
a snapping- turtle, the play of which would have been a 
caution to a stay-at-home Britisher. Early of a morning 
the great wapiti-elks might have been seen by the water- 
edge, come down to feed and drink, with their legs and 
antlers showing like a newly sprung grove through the 
fog: then there was the tree-game, from sloths to racoons, 
going under the general name of 'possum ; the ground- 
venison, such as porcupines, armadilloes, and land-turtle ; 
without mentioning the coyotes, burrowing-squirrels, and 
no end of skunks and gophers. Out of the whole of 
them we managed not only to enliven our spare time 
during the greater part of the summer, but to freshen the 
camp-fare not a little. 
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Ultimately, however, onr quarters were shifted much 
farther inland, to rougher ground heyond San Mateo, 
under the spurs of the hills ; and what with the advance 
of the season, together with the change of locality to 
drier soil, almost everything in the way of free live-stock 
seemed to have gone, save where too shy to he got at. 

Plenty of Spanish cattle there were, to he sure, wild 
enough in all conscience to he looked upon as fair game, 
and hold enough too ; hut these we could not meddle 
with. The only other creatures likely to he seen, worth 
speaking of, were an occasional grey hill-wolf loping along, 
and the bears, both brown and black, which left sufficient 
signs of their vicinity, though much too shrewd to come 
athwart a party of Uncle Sam*s men if they knew it. 

The waggon and tents were at last settled down in & 
handy spot by the head of a creek from the hills. The 
one side commanded a stretch of fine open savannah, by 
which we had to work back toward the Bay settlements ; 
the other was more broken ground, leading up to the 
pine-barrens and redwood ranges. This latter district 
had to be finished off before we turned to the level, and 
that duty proved quite as hard as it looked. 

Most parts we drove across in most determined style, 
tearing over thorny chapparal, through poison-oak brush, 
and up streaks of rock. In parts it could not be cleared, 
even by the axemen's help, and had to be done by compu- 
tation. Some again was slumped in liberally, upon the 
averaging system, whatever the fature settlers might do 
with it. 
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One or two of the localities at hand were by no meane 
iDviting to look at, by way of neighboarhood, and they 
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went by enitable names. There was Gazman's Gulche, 
as dreary a rift into the solid stone as one could wish to 
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see, 'wiih a yein of quartz sbining np at the end, remark* 
ably like gold-sign, bat quite oat of reach. What 
was more to the point there was Grizzly Canon,* a 
dismal hollow of bush and scrab, nmning off the level 
into a belt of immense redwoods that shot against the 
sky. 

According to the Spanish yacqaeroes we met with, it 
had been formerly noted as a spot where real grizzly 
bears ased to breed, though none had been heard of for 
years so far down, and the likelihood was that the survey 
would make no difference in that respect. However, the 
Spaniards were known to look upon us with small £Eivour ; 
and when the question came to be about interfering 
with a regular '' Ephraim," as backwoodsmen called the 
grizzlies, it must be owned there were few among us 
who considered it in a sporting light. 

Judge Tracey, the surveyor, and our compassman, 
Mr. Higley, were the only members of the party who had 
been at the mines besides myself ; they knew well how 
the case stood ; in fact, that we were much more likely 
to have to take to tree than a grizzly bear was, if we 
chanced to meet one. For my own part, I had never 
happened to see one, even when up the Yuba River. Still, 
I cannot say I fell short as to this caution on the point ; 
much less could I enter into the hunting view of it that 
was taken by on<) or two of our number. 

At the first occurrence that took place in connection, it 
80 chanced that I was principally concerned. My part of 

* Pronounced Canyon. 
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the surveying duty was simply to cany " fore-chain,'* or 
take the line along for the hearings given hy the sur- 
veyors, sticking in the measuring-pins as I went ; while 
the hinder end was taken hy my friend Lettsom, a young 
man from the north of England, who had joined the 
party with me. Neither of us could he said to occupy a 
high post in the service as yet, hut so far as our head- 
work went, from passing the orders to keeping tally of 
the marks, the responsibility was all on my companion's 
shoulders. Indeed, setting aside his advantage in years 
and height, he seemed to have a natural turn for the 
business to which I could not pretend. It was lucky for 
him, however, on this occasion, that I took it easy when 
possible. 

We were rounding one of the stiff comers, too hard to 
get over direct, and each made the best of his way for 
the next bearing-point. Having sighted it, I found myself 
ahead of the rest, and sat down to light a pipe till they 
joined. I had just struck a lucifer, when a rustling 
caught my ear in the chapparal close by, and looking over 
my shoulder I saw the upper half of an immense bear, 
as he rose on end to eye me from below. 

Neither he nor I uttered a sound, with the exception 
of a slight snuffle on his part, as if the smell of the match 
were not to his liking. At the same time he put up a 
claw like a tree-root, at the end of a monstrous long foot, 
giving his muzzle a fretful kind of rub, whilst our eyes 
met. A most particularly wicked little one his was, as 
red as a live coal ; and not to speak of the great size of 



Ms head, there was aomething bo pecnliar about bis 
colour, neither black, brown, grey, not yet grizzly, but 
more of a steel-bine with a mildew over it, that I kept 
perfectly qoiet, not so DUQch as moTiDg a hand to my 
loaded revolver, still lees calling oat to my companions 
behind. 

The lighted match, by the way, burnt me to the quick 
vithont being felt at the time. 

The bea^ was nndonbtedly a grizzly, and a fall-grown 




one, bnt from what I heard afterwards he must have been 
qaite young. Possibly he observed that the case was 
similar in that respect on my side ; at all events he 
dropped on his tracks again, keeping uphill as before. 

By that time the men could be heard on their way np 
in the same direction, crashing throngh the bush and 
laughing and talMng like schoolboys, I knew that if my 
friend Ijettsom cangbt sight of the beast, he was sure to 
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fire, and being one of the best shots among ns, not likely 
' to miss ; so to prevent accidents I sung oat at last — 

** * Ware snake — a rattler ! ** I hailed, in a tone as like a 
whisper as circumstances would allow ; and that stopped 
all of them at once. 

** Which way ? '' called Lettsom ; <* donH lose sight of 
him — give us a chance 1 " 

I did not soon forget the bear's style of taking this 
noise. He reared on end again, looking back at me, 
giving a low growl, and seeming to consider whether 
any affront was meant. In fact, for a moment or two it 
was doubtful if be would not come down like thunder ; 
but, finding all quiet, he concluded accordingly, and went 
off straight for the redwoods. 

When the party joined me, all was safe ; but my story 
was not by any means well received. No sooner did 
thoy take it in than they opened full cry against my 
behaviour in the matter ; and the foremost to disapprove 
was Fred Lettsom. Fred had notions as to sport that 
might have done well enough at home in Yorkshire, but 
would certainly have been inconvenient to carry through 
California ; though his worst luck was not to come in that 
shape, poor follow. 

Among the party was a lump of a red-haired Missouri 
lad, who rejoiced in the odd name of Billy Bufus. He 
declared they saw so many b*ar8 of all sorts out west 
that he made no account of them, and asked nothing 
better than to tackle a real Ephraim, if such it actually 
was, which he much doubted* The surveyors on coming 
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Qp, however, considered I was in the right, and had done 
qnite properly; nor was it long before an incident 
occnrred to torn the langh altogether against Rofos 
himself. 

We had finished our measurements on the hill-gronnd 
without farther trouble of the sort, and had put in the 
last angle-post in that direction; after which we were 
making our way back to camp for the night. Rufus, who 
was our under-axeman, missed some article or other 
belonging to him, and returned to look for it near the 
post. He overtook us again in a speechless state, 
between hurry and fright, without his hat, and his red 
hair bristling like fire. By his account, when made out, 
he had seen a bear-cub of the most extraordinary size 
and colour, standing at the foot of the new-made mound, 
apparently gazing at the survey-post in astonishment. 
Before he got within reach, it went close up, examined 
the Government hieroglyphics most carefully, then gave 
a yell and proceeded to claw at the post as if resolved to 
have it up. On this I(^fus was, of course, running in, he 
said, to make short work with the creature ; but, hearing 
sounds desperately like more of the family on the way 
down, he concluded to come oS for help. 

Billy's story was rather salt in some respects, especially 
as he declared there must have been half-a-dozen of them 
coming down in Indian file ; but, if he could be believed, 
the cub was neither of the black nor the brown breed ; 
and at that time of the afternoon no one was inclined to 
go back and see. 
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That there was some tmth in the Missouri man's 
statement, appeared next morning ; for clawed down the 
angle-post was, with marks in it which no ordinary bear 
could have made. A new post was put in, leaving further 
difficulties to be managed by the first settler on the claim. 
Our subsequent duty lay back again on the level toward 
San Mateo, where we thought no more about such 
points. But we were not to get off just so easily. 
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Pakt n. 

\UR special tronble on the lowgronnd wsa, as fonneriy, 
with the wild Spanish cattle. These long-honied, 
HUle, dingy-colonred savages were here worse than ever, 
herding over the rich virgin pasture, and ready to charge 
at all and sniidry, if not mounted, the eorvey appearing 
beyond all to rile them np. The flags on the measnring- 
pina set them ^rly mad, 4nd whoever chanced to wear 
a red shirt was particnlarly marked out, till at times they 
qnite stampeded ns off the line, asemen indnded. Besides 
the strict orders against meddling with them aerionsly, 
there were always enoagb of idle Spanish vacqneroes 
scooring about on the watch to pick np a pretext for 
complaints and lawsuits, which the Government of the 
new State could not then help attending to ; though, so 
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far as concerned our annoyance, the Spaniards took bat 
little pains, seeming rather to relish the sight. 

This was all very well for Judge Tracey, the surveyor, 
who kept a riding-horse, and got along comfortably 
enough when usiilg it. As for our compass-man, Mr. 
Higley, he could make shift with one of the mules ; but 
one morning the case was pushed just too far to be 
borne. 

A shaggy-headed bull gave chase to Lettsom and me, 
and, so far from being daunted, would certainly have 
finished one or the other before there was time to use our 
Colts, but for the lucky neighbourhood of a clump of bush 
on the open, with a large tree in the midst. We thus 
dodged him, firing several shots after all with very little 
effect, till the two axemen came up to our help, and settled 
the business. 

Both surveyors, of course, had observed what passed, 
and, though no Spaniards could have been within view at 
the time, Mr. Higley rode up with decided instructions to 
bury the carcase carefully there and then, turfing it up, 
and on no account meddling with it further. This he 
waited to see done. The work was then proceeded with 
as before for the rest of the day, during which some miles 
were completed ; and, as usual, by sundown we got round 
to camp, which was still in the old place. 

Nothing more had been said of the bull till supper was 
serving up for the bell-tent, where the surveyors had their 
quarters, our own meal being all ready at the fire, outside 
the main-tent< Nor in fact did any one seem to have 
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ihonght of it again, till the time came for smelliDg that 
perpetual salt pork, as we conld do through the hest fry 
which oar cook could tnm oat. To tell the truth, not 
only were camp-stores seldom varied after heing so long 
off from the settlements, hut even Uncle Sam*s chief 
staple had hegun to get rusty for our taste, and that in 
spite of every attempt to help it out on the part of our 
two camp-keeping hands, old Tobin the teamster and 
little Andy the cook, who made up the party. 

Andy was a Malay, and though clever at his own work, 
a perfect imp for skill at trapping, snaring, and decoying ; 
while our worthy teamster, who came out of New Orleans, 
and was of course far above associating pleasantly with 
aught in the coloured connection, at the same time had a 
touch of the true nigger turn for '^ 'possum," always tree- 
ing and baiting for odd venison at every chance. There 
was rather a suspicion amongst us that the pair occa- 
sionally squared their differences behind backs, to the 
concocting of what Andy called a blind-fn^ole ; which in 
fact often proved too good to be inquired into. 

Somehow that evening the mess was not so successful ; 
at all events there were sundry discontented remarks, 
with a pretty plain allusion or two to the prime fresh beef 
lying <' cached'' at the moment within reach, under the 
big oak on the level. However, the night was dark, and 
the spot some distance off; moreover, the mouth of that 
ugly -named redwood canon had to be passed on the way, 
and after a stiff day's survey all hands seemed to think the 
treat not worth the pains. The surveyors had no better 
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hie than onnelyes ; so it was just going to be made the 
best of, with the prospeet of a good pipe at the fire before 
turning in, when soddenly we missed onr IGssoori 
axeman, Bofas, fi^om the mess. It tamed oat he had 
left before the talk eommeneed ; and, as Billy never failed 
at his grab, this meant something in his ease. 

The trath was easy to goess, -vdien we brought to mind 
his wistful looks behind him that day. He had taken his 
tools along with him, after giving his knife a sly rab of 
the grindstone, and clearly intended secaring some tit- 
bits for a late roast to his own cheek; indeed Billy 
was not the character to think of extra slices for his 
friends. 

He conld not have been many minntes gone, when, on 
listening after him behind the tent, we conld hear plain 
enough that the coyot6s had been beforehand in the 
design, evidently likely to save Billy some trouble at 
shovelling up. Then, in the midst of their noise, off they 
scattered with a louder yell than before; close upon 
which we could make out a loud note or two from our 
axeman's voice, apparently giving them a Missouri 
war-whoop to quicken their flight. 

It now occurred to our joky old teamster that the cook 
and he, both being fresh, might give Master Bill a start 
in turn, as he well deserved; namely, by setting off 
quietly across his tracks, on a nearer cut over the open. 
The right bearings they at once got from us. Accord- 
ingly away they set at a good rate, the Malay first 
signifying for our benefit that the supper might perhaps 
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not lose by waiting a little, though the anrveyors had got 
theirs served. 

By old Tobin*8 subsequent account, they steered fair for 
the clump of bush, with the big tree for a mark against 
the stars. They soon got there: everything was dark 
inside, and all quiet except the pattering of the earth on 
the leaves where Billy's shovel seemed at work, with the 
grating of his knife, apparently, as he fell closer to. 

Going up nearer, the teamster caught sight of him 
through the dusk, hard at it ; there he was, sure enough, 
evidently never dreaming he had been followed, dodging 
up and down in the hole, and tugging and cutting away 
like a good one. Tobin then made Andy wait, while he 
stole softly in behind, flattening his ^hand to come down 
sharp upon the fellow, and setting his mouth for a 
suitable remark in Mr. Higley's style. At the same time 
he thought he heard something like a husky whisper 
from aloft, with a rustle out of the tree ; and our worthy 
teamster being as superstitious an old boy as ever was 
raised on the Mississippi, this '* struck him strange *' at the 
moment, as he expressed it. 

Rufus*s manner of handling the meat had caused a 
horrid notion already, as if he began to nuzzle at it in* 
the raw ; so, with a pretty smart slap on his shoulder, 
Tobin commenced a speech of his own, by no means 
inferior to what our compassman would have given. The 
words stuck in his throat, however, for he found himself 
turned round upon with a growl like thunder — his escape 
being solely due to the depth of the hole, and the other's 
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hands being full at the instant, with his jaws as well. It 
was no less than an enonnoas old grizzly that he had 
tackled in this fashion. As for poor Rnfds, he was fast 
treed overhead, trying for breath to tell how matters 
stood. Tobin fired one shot at random as he bolted, 
tumbling over little Andy, who came off after him into 
camp. The first alarm among as, in fact, was such that 
the Malay ran some risk of being shot by mistake for the 
grizzly in pursuit. 

The Judge and Mr. Higley got out their rifles, in 
addition to which they had it in their power to keep 
mounted on the occasion. They accordingly decided at 
length to go in a body and see what could be done for 
getting the axeman off. The survey-duty for next day 
was certainly much more to the point than any mere risk 
to Billy, or his night's comfort ; and even then the whole 
object lay in scaring the bear off, or at least drawing it 
out for a sufficient time, while the Missouri man could 
get down to rQU. This was given him to understand, 
and proceedings were therefore tried on the cautious 
system. 

But whether the old bear was too much bent on 
■his night's meal, or had an eye to the tree besides for 
supplies, it proved difficult to make him leave it at all on 
any reasonable terms. Back he always would go again, 
growling savagely ; Rufus having once more to scramble 
up, before he was well down, and more than once he just 
narrowly missed being gripped. 

The bear appeared set on keeping cover within reach 
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of him, where there was no mark for a shot ; so that we 
had nothing for it but to fire the brushwood to windward, 
which was cleverly done by the Malay creeping in. Here 
it was found we had brought matters to a head, and no 
mistake ; for though our axeman of course succeeded in 
getting down on the safe side, the bear no sooner took 
the open, than instead of giving chase to the mounted 
surveyors, as calculated upon, he turned and charged us 
where we stood. 

It may easily be believed I never forgot the sight ; the 
blaze of the scrub showing the old monster as he tore 
along upon us, with the hoar-frost bristling from him, as 
it were, and his swinish eye at red-heat. 

We had taken care to get the channel of a dry arroyo 
in our favour, but he came on like a race-horse, and was 
over it in a twinkling, with the bullets of five six- 
chamberied Colts emptied at him, to no apparent effect 
save on one fore leg. 

Just as he was upon us in the dusk, we scattered right 
and left, some dodgmg down the dark bed of the water- 
course. My Mend Lettsom had still a bullet left, and 
seeing it was useless to run, he stood on the bank as the 
bear dashed at him, then fired close into the brute when 
rearing on end, claw up, with his jaws about his very 
shoulder. 

Down they went together into the arroyo-bed, the bear 
uppermost, but luckily losing hold for a moment or two 
in the reedy bottom. Owing to bis crippled fore leg, too, 
the brute did not nip poor Fred so quickly as must other- 
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wise have been the ease, bat kept searebing in a style 
that made the sedge fly like rags. 

Not a shot among ns was ready, and the quickest 
loaded would have been too late. Mr. Higley had left 
his mnle, taken a steady aim, and hit the old bear some- 
where, yet without serious efieet. He went on loading 
again as he ran up, for it must be said of our compass- 
man that he was not the character to flinch at such points, 
no matter who might be concerned. 

By this time, however, we did not even see which was 
which in the shadow of the arroyo. The best we could 
have done was useless, had it not been for the old Judge 
himself, who came forcing his terrified mare right over « 
the hollow ; then he threw himself off, let her go, and 
next moment was down in the arroyo, rifle in hand for 
the proper moment. He took the grizzly fair in the eye 
when just rising with Lettsom in the hook of its free 
fore paw ; a sure shot, that dropped the brute a dead 
weight atop of the poor fellow, nearly squeezing the last 
breath out of him. We pulled him out to all appearance 
finished by it, drenched in blood, with his clothes in 
strips. A little time, however, brought him to again, not 
seriously iojured, though there was more than one ugly 
rip. A score of bullets at the least had been put into 
the bear, and none of then, signified until the last had 
smashed his skull. 

A cooler thing of the sort never was done than old 
Judge Tracey did on the occasion, for he actually took 
care to put a fresh cap on his rifle before pulling trigger. 
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If be had hong fire or missed the mark, not only wonld 
all have been np with Lettsom, bnt with a few more of 
the United States Survey. 

The old grizzly bear was a piece of game snch as 
rarely had fallen to the lack of any snrveying-party, or» 
for that matter, of any banter in the Gold State. Had 
the season been cooler, within reach of town or settle- 
ments, he woald have been worth no small sum to ns, 
taking meat and hide together, besides the showing parts ; 
his weight being about that of a full-sized ox. As it was, 
being in prime condition, and mostly nut-fed at that 
season, he furnished the staple of several days* provision 
in camp. 

As our ground subsequently led us from the redwoods, 
the further adventures of the party did not turn on any 
incidents of the same nature. It was not the last grizzly 
that I saw tackled and killed during ten years in the 
country, not by a score at the least; some of which 
happened to cost a good deal more damage to those 
concerned. But even allowing for the fact that this was 
the first in my experience, I should say he was decidedly 
the hardest to manage of them alU 
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IN THE WOODS OP CANADA. 

BEAVERS AND BEAVEE T0WS8. 



PittT I. 

" A LAS for ODF old home I Desolation — emptiness — the 
■^^ work of a lifetime swept away I " groaned a beaver 
to his wife, with a flap of hie broad tail, eipresaive of 
mingled acorn and IndignattoD. "Tom to pieces, to 
make room for the new mill-dam that these bnmans 
think they know how to pat together. And the friends, 
' onr happy tribe ' — together we gnawed the logs, to- 
gether we fed on the bank, and dwelt side by side ; and 
now, whither are they fled ? Scattered, — like the wreck 
of our happy dwelling, which the waters have carried 
beyond our depth. Times are changed for the worse 
since onr yonng days ; and the older the world grows, 
my dear, and the longer the rivers mn, the fewer beavers 
and the more fools dwell apon their banks. 
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*' Fools did I say ? *' cried he, ronsing himself at the 
thought of the wrongs of his race, while another decided 
flap accompanied his words, and his partner listened with 
attentive ear and gleaming eye to his animated language. 
** Fools did I say ? Idiots ! Beings whose utter inca- 
pacity of mind and body glories in de8tro3dng what they 
can never imitate ! 

** And what are these inventions of theirs — their imple- 
ments — their edifices? Why, a man and his tools are 
two separate affairs. If he leaves them behind — where is 
he ? If he breaks one and has no smith at hand with 
his tools — ^where is he ? If he blunts them and has no 
grindstone, and no stonecutter with his tools to make one 
— where is he? If he cannot And limestone for his 
mortar, and cow*s hair, and what not — ^where is he, and 
where is his work ? And when the floods come— where is 
he, and where are all his fine constructions? Ay, my 
dear, let the west wind and the cataract answer me that. 

''But a beaver is a beaver, worth a human and his 
tools put together ten times over. Whatever happens, 
there he is. Wherever he is driven by the draining of 
his pools or the levelling of his dam, there he is. The 
beaver is a beaver still ; give him his tail and his teeth, 
and back him against the finest and strongest tools that 
ever built a dam against wind and water, and plastered 
it over with compost of lime and hair ! 

" Yes ! wherever we may go, — and go we must, for we 
beavers have had our day, — change and emigration are 
now the cry. Humans emigrate to beaver-land — beavers 
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most emigrate too ; but whither ? Are there yet rivem 
to be fonnd where do beaver ever yet hiid his braiD and 
his tail together, and made the water alive with his 
dwellings and his work ? Thither let us go, and, gather- 
ing onr scattered forces, prove ourselves superior to the 
adversities of civilization t " 

"You do well, my love," replied a gentle voice beside 
him, while a feminine flap of another broad tail was heard 
in a subdued plash under the water, — '' you do well to 
withdraw from a region where your superior example 
and endowments have so little benefited mankind. Yain, 
apparently, have been all the attempts of human beings to 
absorb into their own brain the wisdom that dwells in 
ours. Generations of beaver hats have been worn out — 
our parents, our kindred, our sons, and our daughters 
sacrificed in the cause — and men are no wiser ! 

''The fur from our bodies, felted and fitted to the 
human hand, has been likewise adopted, and with a like 
result to their practical utility. Nor can I anticipate that 
the newest covering to the human head, so pretentiously 
styled a * wide-awake,^ should indicate or stimulate an 
intelligence superior, or even equal to that of our little 
ones, horn as they are with their eyes wide open. 

<< Might we hope for better days ; that wisdom should 
not die with you; that men might live and learn; a 
glorious future might yet lie before you — ^to educate the 

human head and hand Ah ! let us remain — my heart 

clings to this old reedy bank ! " 

<* Never 1 my darling, never ! '* and he plashed a 
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despondent plash as he spoke. ** The days of * go a!iead ' 
are not ended yet. 

" Men have yet to learn "what strength, "what vigour, 
what resources of every kind reside in the tail. Deprived 
by niggard nature of that most useful, that essential 
appendage, how can they understand its value, or appre- 
ciate the living virtue of that which when cooked for food 
they only esteem as the richest diet ? No ! let others 
go ahead through life; but while this old heart beats 
warm beneath the beaver fur, the motto of my existence 
shall be, * Make sure you're right, then go a-taiV ** 

Thus saying, he plunged into the stream, and for a 
few seconds disappeared, but was soon to be descried 
making his way down stream with little apparent move- 
ment of the feet, but with a conscious self-assertion of the 
member 'he so highly prized, which acted as a rudder, 
while he neared the rapids, and was soon concealed by 
the turnings of the stream from the view of his solitary 
mate, who wept in silence over Uie shattered home of her 
early loves. 

Soon, however — for inactivity under misfortune forms 
no part of the beaver creed — soon she discerns, first by 
the distant sound of the ever-useful organ which so 
greatly assisted his movements, secondly by the odour of 
castoreunif by which beavers are so successfully traced 
by the hunters, and, finally, by the vision of the well- 
beloved nasal rotundity which appeared above the water, 
that her mate had neither spoken, resolved, nor departed 
in vain. 
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Would that my tale had the breadth and energy nhich 
so greatly asEiated him while he led the way to new 
waters, flowing throngh a yet nutrodden forest, whose 
gigantic shade sheltered the growth of young and 
succnlent boDghs, and eeemed to invite the disestablished 
and disheartened pair to begin life again I Happy were 
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they that no prognostications of the revolutionary progress 
of a so-called civilization disturbed their minds, or dis- 
couraged their efforts 1 Intent on the duties of the 
present, they left anxiety for the fntore, until that future 
shonld in its tarn become the present. 

Happy pair ! whom destruction and disappointment 
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only nerved to fresh effort; and who shall say that the 
sagacity expressed in action by those broad tails of yours, 
did not surpass the wisdom of many a human brain, 
toiling to create for himself appliances of existence 
alike foreign to his better nature, and to his highest 
needs ? 

Happy pair ! I think I see you on the deep shade of 
that virgin forest, where the weary sun looks in aslant 
each evening, and the cool shade protects your labours 
through the day. Deep among the ooze and the tangled 
reeds, by the near margin of the running water, you lay 
the foundation sound and strong ; for you know by experi- 
ence that tempests blow, and that floods can sweep away 
the best, of surface work. 

Pursue your task as generations of your ancestors have 
done before you, so perfectly, so soundly, and without a 
flaw, that posterity shall And as little scope for improve- 
ment on your plans, and your work, as you have on those 
of your progenitors. 

Not long did our friend Castor and his mate work alone 
on the new ground — ^I should rather say the new waters 
— they had selected for their home. Speedily joined by 
some of the scattered members of their former colony, 
they proceeded to organize their operations on that 
extended scale which had produced in the vast Canadian 
streams, and probably at remoter periods in the nearer 
waters of our Welsh and English rivers, those remarkable 
constructions, the beaver-dams and beaver-huts, whence 
doubtless were originated the first practical ideas in the 
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mind of man, applicable to weirs and earthworks, for 
social or defensible purposes. 

Shall we penetrate yet iorther into the past history of 
onr race and theirs, and feel compelled to repudiate, even 
for those primitive inhabitants of now-civilized countries, 
whose only records are found in the remains of their 
dwellings, and their simple implements, the attribute of a 
pure originality of design ? 

Side by side with the lake-dwellings of a bygone age 
dwelt the beavers, whose bones and skulls are now 
disinterred in company with the flint instruments and 
other relics of the untaught industzy of that epoch. Shall 
we say that they learned no lesson in constructive 
ingenuity and engineering art from the creatures whose 
simple necessities dififered chiefly from theirs in the fact 
that the object of the man was to raise his dwelling above 
the water, and that of the beaver was to raise the water 
to the level of his dwelling; and therefore, while the 
latter laid his logs in a horizontal position, the former 
drove in his piles vertically, and raised his platform above 
them ? The appearance of the dwellings of the man and 
the animal — I had almost said of the animal and the man 
— ^must have been very similar, for the description of the 
two runs thus — 

The dwellings of the Gauls are described as having 
been circular huts, built of wood, and lined with mud. 
The huts of the pile-works were probably of a similar 
nature, pieces of the clay used in the lining having been 
preserved. These fragments bear on the one side the 
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mdrlM at inWlaeed fanuehet, while on the other, which 
ftppftrentiy formed the wall of the eahm, they are quite 
fmootL Home o( those found at Wangen are so large 
and regular, thftt Mr* Troyes feels justified in eonelnding 
that the cabins were cirenlAr, and abont fifteen feet in 
diameter* Supposing on an average each cabin was 
inhabited by fonr persons . » »* 

Kvery man had a hnt on the planks on which he 
dwcUSf with a trap-door closely fitted on the planks, and 
leading down to the hike* Of fish there is such an 
abundance that when a man has opened his trap-door, he 
lets down an empty basket by a cord into the lake, and, 
after waiting a short time^ draws it up full of fish.i 

The lake-dwellers followed two different systems in the 
construction of their dwellings, in the second of which 
the support consisted not of piles only, but of a solid mass 
of mud and stoneSi with layers of horizontal and perpen- 
dicular stakes, the latter serving to bind the mass firmly 
together. They were from three to nine inches in 
diameter.} 

The beavor-lodges are composed chiefly of branches, 
moss, and mud, and will accommodate five or six beavers 
togothor. The form of an ordinarily sized beaver*s hut 
Is circular, and its cavity is about 7 ft. in diameter, by 
about «i ft. in height. The walls of this structure are 
extremely thick, so that the external measurement of the 
same lodge will be 16 or 20 ft. in diameter atid 7 or 8 ft. 

• Lubbock, " Pro-IIiatorio Man." 

t Udrodotutt. I Dr. Keller. 
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in height. The roofs are finished off with a thick layer 
of mad, laid on with marvelloas smoothness, and care- 
fully renewed every year. 

In order to secure a store of winter food, the beavers 
take a vast number of small logs, and carefully fasten 
them under water in the close vicinity of their lodges. 
When a beaver feels hungry, he dives to the store heap, 
drags out a suitable log, carries it to a sheltered and dry 
spot, and nibbles the bark away, and then either permits 
the stripped log to float down the stream, or applies it to 
the dam. 

In forming the dam, the beaver does not thrust the 
ends of the stakes into the bed of the river, but lays 
them down horizontally, and keeps them in their places 
by heaping stones and mud upon them. The logs of 
which the dam is composed are generally about 7 inches 
in diameter. 
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TT was Bnch a dwelling, and conetnicted on eimilar priu- 
-■- ciplea, wae the barrier erected by our energetic pair 
of fnends, assisted by the companions who shortly 
thronged around them; for the social instinct is strong 
in these 'wonderful animals, and the company of their 
fellows seems to call out into fuller exercise the instincts 
and powers which in solitude seem to lie comparatively 
useless and inactive, except so far as to supply their 
individual wants. 

Brought up together, these animals live in perfect 
harmony, and labour in concert; but, removed from 
such society, each can live no longer but for himself 
alone, and even the instinct of building suffers total 
extinction while the animal is kept in captivity ; while 
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the attempt to introduoe two of them under these cir- 
cnmstances to one another is attended with the danger 
of their violent combats, and the severe wonnds they 
inflict on each other, terminating &tally for one or 
both. 

The condition of isolation and of captivity so utterly 
foreign to their nature seems to paralyze every natural 
instinct, especially if adopted in early youth. The 
necessity for exertion in procuring food and in protect- 
ing its dwelling from attack, and from the effects of 
climate and weather, as in the human race, seems to be 
an absolute requisite for drawing out and educating to 
a full perfection not only the subtler sensibilities of its 
nature, but even its ordinary instincts. 

The first and apparently the most arduous operation 
was to secure the most suitable material, not in the first 
place for their dwelling, but for the immense dam which 
was to be carried across the stream, and to secure for 
their base of operations a clear and undisturbed depth of 
water. 

No settler had yet made a clearing in that native 
forest ; no axe had rung through its silent arcades, nor 
had a tree fallen, save on the height where the storms 
had from time to time uprooted the aged giants of the 
wood. But now the younger trees, the saplings, were 
to bow their waving crests, and succumb to the slow 
and sure inroads made by the teeth of the four-footed 
invader. 

These more recent growths were found in luxuriant 
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abundance, rising chiefly from one of those strange 
clearings in the forest which testify to the force of the 
invisible agents, which from past ages to the present 
time have performed in a few hours the work which now 
costs the axe of the backwoodsman months to accom- 
plish. And whether it be the whirlwind, gathering force 
as it sweeps over miles of forest and agitates the ocean 
of verdure, till it meets the obstruction on a rising 
ground of a few aged and gigantic trunks, or whether 
the lightning force of an electric current, devastating 
the line of its viewless march, the effect is one which 
enhances greatly the silent sublimity of those vast soli- 
tudes — for solitudes they now are, the trail of the 
Mohawk, the Oneida, or the Mohican having almost 
vanished from among them, and the human settler hav- 
ing not yet made a permanent home there. 

But on the spot where lay the vast trunks of uptorn 
monsters, heaped in wild confusion, — ^the noble elm, 
with its graceful and weeping top laid low, the maple 
in its rich variety, the sturdy oak, stretching its roots 
into the air, and mingling its giant boughs with those of 
the broad-leaved linden, — space was thereby afforded for 
the struggling growth towards sunshine and upper air 
of many an inferior tree, which essayed to lift its modest 
head to a level with the surrounding surface of undulat- 
ing verdure. The silvery-stemmed birch, the quivering 
aspen, the useful and shrubby nut-bearing bushes, 
which, thrown in this manner into the company of the 
stately and the great, proved themselves, by their utihty 
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for the purposes which these skilful little architects had 
ia hand, to be neither ignoble nor vulgar cnmberers of 
the gronnd ; these in their torn were destmed to a fate 
differing tnaa tbat which their own ambition, conld its 




ntteranees have been heard would have asked of sap- 
plymg the vacnam created not by the Itghtumg and the 
humoane hot by the encroaching hand of advancing 
(.ivilizstion which had commenced the work whereby 
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some of the most interesting specimens of instinctive 
iagenoity have by this time been almost improved off the 
face of the earth. 

Here the beavers fixed their abode ; here in increasing 
numbers they began to nibble: sharp were their teeth 
and quick the fall, as tree after tree crashed down and 
interlaced their branches on their way. Cut afterwards 
into shorter lengths, they became more portable, and 
were conveyed, by the united strength and ingenuity of 
the builders, to the spot beside the waters, whence the 
wondrous edifice was soon to rise. 

Not ten, nor even a hundred, sufficed for the work: 
higher and higher up the course of the stream they plied 
their task, never following its downward flow, but in 
parts of the forest whence with vast labour they rolled 
the nibbled branches to the stream, which floated them 
to the destined spot, until the foundation was laid of a 
barrier 800 yards in length. 

Slowly rose the superstructure, tapering from a thick- 
ness at the bottom of 12 ft. to a summit of from 2 to 8 ft. 

But why that strange variety in the direction of the 
work ? 

Is it possible that the master mind which seemed to 
guide the whole has hesitated, paused, changed its in- 
tention, and failed at length in producing that symmetry 
which so much united action seemed to promise ? Here 
it runs boldly out into the river. There it takes a bend, 
and curves outwardly against the stream. Ah 1 at that 
very point they know that the current is the strongest ; 
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and thongh they have never visited an artificial harbour, 
or inspected a modem breakwater, they have adopted 
their principle with the most consummate engineering skill. 

Strengthened with stones, and plastered over with 
mad, they have now completed the breastwork, behind 
which, in the artificial depths which they have created, 
they may calmly erect the dwellings which are to form 
for their growing colony, not only a cluster of compact 
and comfortable dwellings, but an invaluable defence 
against the attacks of their enemies. 

Yes, experience is a stem teacher, and the new dwell- 
ings must be both commodious within and invincible 
without. 

The thickness of their conical mansions is such, that 
an external diameter of 15 ft. allows but 7 ft. vnthin, 
and the walls are so curiously plastered within and 
without, that the outer surface, hardened by the action 
of frost, is a model for an iron-plated man-of-war. 
Danger there may be beyond the walls ; for the savage 
foe to the beaver, as to the smaller quadmped, the 
wolverine, prowls through the woods in search of prey, 
with its jet-black fur, gigantic paws, and ivory claws ; 
and, but for the thickness and hardness of the roofing of 
the beaver huts, would even invade the privacy of their 
dwelling where, in neatly arranged beds, separately 
placed against the wall, each fiimily of beavers spends 
the winter months. 

A deep ditch affords additional facQity of entrance and 
^ress to the beavers, the doors of whose huts are under 
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water, and to whom travelling by land is always leas 




acceptable than aquatic exercise ; and the store of bark, 
Btripped from the logs they have used in bnilding, is kef t 
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in the lower stores of their dwelling, for the supply of 
their winter food. 

Notwithstimding these provident arrangements, the 
beavers generally emerge from their winter quarters 
greatly reduced by hunger and extremely thin, and find 
it prudent during the summer to separate from each 
other and to seek their food alone, until the necessity 
of shelter during the severe season reunites them for 
another winter. 

Not all of the beaver tribe are equally distinguished 
for their ingenuity and industry. Among them, as among 
the bees, are to be found a class, called by the Canadian 
trappers les Paresseux, or the Idlers. 

These, the rejected and disappointed bachelors of the 
race, retire gloomily into burrows or tunnels on the 
river banks, and, having no family affections to call out 
their natural powers in providing homes or provision 
for the young, they build no dams and construct no 
houses, and uu suspiciously fall an easy prey to the 
trappers, doubtless living unrespected, and dying un- 
lamented. 

Perhaps now, as men have failed in absorbing con- 
structive instinct through their hats, and have descended 
for their fabrics to the insect world, the beaver in North 
America may linger at least as long as his compatriot, 
the Bed Indian, whose wigwam is indeed but a miserable 
parody on the comfort of the beaver's hut. 

Time was, when the beaver was the first architect in 
the British Isles. Long before round towers had arisen 
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to mystify future antiquarians, the beaver was modelling 
his dome in the fens of Yorkshire and the mountains of 
Wales. But skill is not always victorious against brute 
force. The beaver's tail struggled in vain against the 
flint hatchet, and, when the Boman came, the beaver 
and the Briton alike withdrew to Scotland and to 
Wales. 

They had had their day — ^the day when the great 
Irish deer, the wild boar, the roebuck, the stag, the 
goat, and the wolf disputed with the Briton the fens ol 
Lincolnshire and the wolds of Berks. They were the 
successors of the elephant, the woolly rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, the hyaena, and the cave tiger, which had 
ceased to exist before the peat began to grow on the 
swampy plains where the beavers built their dams. It is 
in the peat mosses that we find the only story of the 
English beaver. 

But in Scotland and in Wales the beaver finds a place 
in written history. 

An old monk who writes his travels in Wales tells of 
the beavers in Cardiganshire, and, three hundred years 
later, about a.d. 1490, we are told they abounded about 
Loch Ness, whence their furs were exported. Still later 
lingered the tradition among the Highlanders about 
Lochaber, of the former abundaiice of the ** broad-tailed 
otter *' there — the very same name by which it was known 
in Wales. But the beaver's coat was too precious for 
him to be allowed to wear it in peace, for Howel the 
Good, when he fixed the price of furs by law in the ninth 
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century for the Welshmen, while he rated an otter's skin 
at IM., estimated the heaver's as worth 120(2. 

We know not whether the Crusaders wore them for 
their cloaks; hat when the Archhishop of Ganterhory, 
A.D. 1180, went to the Principality to heat for recruits, 
bis secretary and biographer was so deHghted with the 
beavers of Cardiganshire that, forgetting the Crusades, he 
can only tell us about their huts, their tails, and their 
teeth, and how their habitations, formed of willow stumps, 
so soon as the boughs begin to shoot, look like groves of 
trees, rude and natural without, but artfully constructed 
within. 

But this was long ago, and all the traces the beaver 
has left are his name, still attached to some waters in the 
Principality, telling us of the home of the old family; 
just as in Yorkshire, Beverley, " Beaver's Legh," by its 
name and its coat of arms, reminds us of an inhabitant 
more ancient than the monks and the minster. 

But as there were heroes before Ajax, beaverdom, like 
man, had its giants of a yet older time. 

All over the northern world, &om Siberia to Britain, 
have been found the remains of a gigantic beaver, buried 
in the clay with the bones of the mammoth and the 
rhinoceros, with teeth in comparison with which the 
incisors of our beaver are puny indeed — teeth which, 
instead of confining themselves to willows and alders, may 
have felled the huge pine for a morning's work, to dam 
some ancient and long-forgotten river. 

Let us hope that our children may sometimes have the 
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opportunity of seeing a beaver-dam even nearer home 
than the rivers of Arctic America. 

One enterprising proprietor proposes to reintroduce the 
beaver in Staffordshire, where, let ns hope, the intelligent 
builders will learn that plantations are not forests, and 
will exercise no right of free forestry beyond the domain 
of their kindly patron. A few beavers still linger on the 
Vistula and other rivers of Russian Poland. 

There are many living who remember several colonies 
in Norway, but it was supposed that the Norwegian 
parliament, when thirty years ago it passed a law impos- 
ing a heavy fine on any one who should kill a beaver, 
was acting on the old maxim of locking the stable door 
when the steed was stolen, for years had passed since a 
beaver had been seen in the land. It seems, however, 
that one family, perhaps only a single pair, had contrived 
to escape observation in a sequestered forest of Southern 
Norway. Unknown and unobserved, the family in- 
creased ; they judiciously selected almost the only vast 
estate left in that democratic land. 

Its proprietor kept the secret, and three years ago 
Introduced a delighted and astonished English professor 
to a thriving colony in a sequestered Dahl. In spite oi 
his enthusiasm, it is to be feared that the professor's zeal 
for his University Museum might have overcome his 
respect for Norwegian law — at least the temptation would 
have been strong — ^had he not, by strange good fortune, 
lighted on the unburied remains of an aged beaver, who 
bad died in peace by the side of his village, and whose 
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skeleton is now honourably entombed, with other gaunt 
specimens, in a palace of science. 

But the living beaver may be studied still nearer 
home. 

The interesting Canadian family in the Zoological 
Gardens, though not allowed to indulge their taste by 
building a dam across the Regent's Canal, — a feat on 
which they seemed to have set their hearts, having more 
than once surreptitiously made nocturnal surveys, rudely 
interrupted by tiondon barges,— ^have had to content 
themselves with building a hut of most inferior materials 
in a mere paltry pond. 

Even here, however, they contrived to elude the perti- 
nacious inquisitiveness of keepers and sight-seers into 
their domestic privacy. Safely housed under that cum- 
brous dome, which they had been obliged to construct, — 
not of the neat willows their native taste would have 
selected, but of such rubbish as was within a captive's 
reach, — ^they have reared a little beaver family, of the 
existence of which no one was aware, until the necessity 
for extra-mural sepulture compelled them to deposit the 
remains of a little one on the edge of their prison ; and a 
few days afterwards the watchful mother introduced her 
surviving offspring to the glories of sunrise on a summer 
morning. 
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Past I. 

rj! little town of Ega, on the Upper Amazon, in the 
heart of Soatb America, a thriving Brazilian settle- 
ment, lies pretty nearljr in the centre of the most estendve 
nnhroken forest on the surface of oar globe. 

It reqaires little effort of imagination, even to those 
who hare not travelled beyond the limits of Europe, to 
form some general idea of what sncfa a realm of arboreal 
vegetation must be; lying within a few degrees of the 
equator, bathed all the year through in an atmosphere 
like that of a foicing-honse for plants, drenched by 
tropical rains and heated by a vertical snn. 

The total length of this vast forest, from west to east, 
is 1260 miles ; its breadth varying &om 600 to 800 miles. 
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Towards the east, indeed, it continnes 700 miles fiirther, 
terminatiiig only on the shores of the Atlantic. This 
easterly portion, however, or that 'which clothes the 
yalley of the Lower Amazon, I ezdnde from the present 
description, since it is, in one part, mnch broken and 
contracted in breadth by large tracts of open grassy 
land. 

The forest of the great plain of the Upper Amazon has 
sufficient compactness and peculiarity to be treated of as 
a separate area: as there is no complete break of con- 
tinuity, the statement of Humboldt (who had a glimpse of 
the immeasurable wilderness only from its western com- 
mencement, in Peru) still holds good, to the effect that a 
flock of monkeyG^ might travel amongst the tree tops, 
were it not for the rivers, for 2000 miles in a straight line 
without once touching ground ; namely, from the slopes 
of the Andes to the shores of the Atlantic. 

It is in the region of the Upper Amazon that the 
most characteristic features in the animal life of this great 
wilderness are to be seen ; and no better station for a 
traveller's head-quarters can be found than our little 
settlement of Ega. I made it my chief place of residence 
during four years and a half, employed in investigating 
the natural history of the district. 

It is built within the mouth of the Teffe, one of the 
large tributary streams flowing from the south, — a river 
of clear, dark-green water, which, after a course of some 
two or three hundred miles, on reaching the middle part 
of the level country, spreads out into a lake-like expanse. 
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five miles broadband finally creeps into the tronk stream 
by a narrow channel a couple of hundred yards wide. 

The population of the town is about 1200 souls, and 
consists chiefly of half-castes and Indians ; many of the 
former being educated persons, ambitious of being 
thought civilised and fond of showing hospitality to 
strangers. Few pure whites reside in the place, but 
amongst these are four or five stray Frenchmen and 
Italians who are settled here and married to native 
women. 

To complete our brief description of the place, it is 
necessary to mention that it ranks as a city, and is the 
centre of a comarca or county ; and that, although the 
remotest county town in the Brazilian empire is distant 
2,800 miles from Bio Janeiro, the authority of the central 
government is as much respected, and the municipal, 
educational, military, and ecclesiastical details of manage- 
ment as closely observed, as though it lay within a few 
miles of the capital. 

At the top of the grassy slope on which the town 
is built, rises a compact wall of foHage, with a small 
narrow gap in its midst : the leafy barrier is the frontier 
line of the forest, kept from encroaching on the few acres 
of cleared space only by the inhabitants doing constant 
battle with the powers of vegetation, and the gap is the 
entrance to the only road by land that the townspeople 
possess. 

A few minutes' walk under the shady arcade, and the 
traveller finds himself in the heart of the solitude. The 
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crowns of the toll trees on both sides meet overhead, and 
admit the rays of the son only at rare intervals, where 
some farest monareh has been uprooted by the stomu 
The path leads to a few small plantations belonging to 
the ^^rer inhabitants, and at the distanee of abont a 
mile dwindles into a mere banter's track which none bnt 
a native can follow. 

Beyond this point all traces of the presence of man 
cease, — ^the land nntrodden and unowned, — and so it 
continues for hundreds of miles. 

To enable my readers to form some idea of the animal 
life harboured in the warm and teeming shades of this 
great wilderness, I will invite them to accompany me, in 
imagmation, on an excursion into the untrodden solitudes 
lying beyond the mouth of the Teffe. Let us accept the 
invitation kindly offered by an old friend of ours — an 
experienced woodsman, named Lauriano — ^who is about 
to start on a journey to collect sarsaparilla in the retired 
channels leading to the river Jurua, some thirty miles to 
the west of Ega, and says he will be glad of our company. 

We are but humble naturalists, and have no means of 
supporting an establishment of Indians of our own, even 
if they were willing to stay with us, which they would 
not be, as jkhey prefer the service of traders like our 
friend; who has canoes and merchandise, and offers plenty 
of excitement of the kind which the redskin loves, — 
journeys months long and a crowd of hands to share the 
labour of paddling. All that Lauriano requires of us is a 
small contribution towards the expense of provisions. 
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We can retom, as we propose, at the end of a week, 
for he will have pceasion to send a eanoe to Ega about 
that time. The opportnnity is too good a one to be lost. 

Laniiano is a half-caste, and his wife, Perpetna, who 
accompanies as, is a pure-blood Indian, but has an oyal 
European face, regular features, and quiet obliging 
manners; on her we may rely for well-cooked and 
regularly served meals. They have no children, but take 
with them two young nephews, whose father, Manoel, . 
also belonging to the expedition, has gone forward some 
days previously to the place fixed upon, with a view to 
prepare the first encampment. These, with an ugly, 
broad-faced, taciturn old Indian woman and four stout 
lads, make up the whole of Lauriano*s party. 

We ourselves take with us only our Indian servant, 
Sebastian, a dark-skinned young savage, recently brought 
from a remote village of his tribe, who will be a useful 
companion in the jungle. Two small chests, one contain- 
ing provisions, such as tea, coffee, sugar, biscuits, and so 
forth, and the other materials for preserving specimens 
and store boxes, a large bundle containing our ham- 
mocks and mosquito tents, and, lastly, a canvas bag 
vrith change of clothing, constitute the whole of our 
baggage. 

The glowing sun has set behind the dark-green wall of 
forest; the short twilight is past; the last flock of 
squalling parrots has crossed over the village in going 
from their feeding to their roosting places ; the howling 
monkeys have vented their last bellow for the evening, 
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and we ait at the door of oar cottage v&itmg for the 
smnmonB to embarfa Bnt ve vtul in vain and are 
becoming tired of listening to the melancholy hootmg of 
owIb and the duets of nightjars stationed at a distance 
from each other on the bordeis of the toiest so we 




proceed to the house of onr friend to ascertain the canae 
of the delay. 

On approaching the dwelling, we perceive lights gleam- 
ing from the windows in the pitchy darkness of the night, 
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and hear sounds of mnsic and merriment within. Lanri- 
ano, with the nsnal easy-going habits of his class, seems 
to have forgotten all about the voyage. We find the 
large mud-floored chamber full of company, a couple of 
wire guitars jingling in a comer, and a sort of ball going 
forward, Lauriano himself being in the act of dancing a 
&ndango, with his wife as partner, in the centre of the 
room. A number of people, women and men, are 
squatted around, smoking out of long wooden pipes and 
waiting their turns to stand up in the jig. 

It is useless remonstrating with the good-natured folks 
for their want of punctuality, for it is the habit of the 
country to postpone business to pleasure, so the best 
thing to do is to take the proffered cup of coffee, trust in 
the assurance that we shall start in the morning, and go 
home, re-sling the hammock, and have a good night*s rest. 

Just as day is beginning to dawn, a rap at the door 
arouses us, and two strong lads are soon canning our 
heavy boxes down to the beach. We sling our gun, nets, 
and game-sacks over our shoulders, hand the shot-belts 
and a bag full of small boxes and miscellanea to our dusky 
little follower, and are quickly at the water-side. The 
canoe, a large and stout-built boat, with mast and two 
arched awnings of wicker-work thatched with palm 
leaves, is pushed off, and the Indians, with their battle- 
dore-shaped paddles, begin to propel us quickly along. 
Lauriano and his wife seem sleepy after their night's 
revelry, and do not interrupt our quiet enjoyment of the 
noble river scenery amidst which we are travelling. 
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We glide akmg elose to the banks, and noie the 
infinite di vc r B i t y of fofiage of the lower trees and the 
variety of creeping plants idiieh dn^ the irater-frontage 
of the forest as with a mantle. 

We hear scarcely any sounds of animals. 

A lond splash in the water under the shade of over- 
hanging trees occasionaUy startles ns. This is prodnced 
either by large fishes of the Salmonida fisunily (Tambaki) 
rising to seize fruits that Ml frt>m above, or by heavy 
lizards or snakes suddenly dropping in alarm from the 
boughs as we brash past. A faint choros of singing birds, 
at times, reaches the ear from a distance, and aloft ub 
heard frequently the cawing of parrots, but as the morn- 
ing is fine and calm, the travelling flocks pass at so 
great an elevation that the sounds are scarcely per- 
ceptible. 

Although animal life does not make itself very obtrusive 
by its noises, nor disturb the feeling of intense calm 
and solitude which soothingly creeps over the mind, 
there is no lack of signs of its presence to the sight. 

What are those strange figures, like human head and 
shoulders, which suddenly pop' up here and there above 
the glassy surface of a quiet bay as we round a wooded 
point ? They stare for a few moments at the approaching 
canoe, and then quickly disappear again under the water. 
These are otters, of a peculiar large dark-brown species 
which tenants all the still by-streams of the Amazonian 
system. They are so shy that it is almost impossible to 
get within gun-shot of them, and we very rarely see a 
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flkin is ihe posBeBdon of the catiTeB, althoagh the »Tiinm]a 
are extremely oonunon. 

We pasB aleo, thionghont the day, a oontiniul snooeS' 
sion of huge alligators, never very olosely, bowever, for 
they are ezoeedingly vary. A huge scabby earenae, or 
rather a donble lamp— the top of the head and back — is 
Been at a diataoee, restiog like a floating Ic^ on the 




water. Yon may tely upon it the monster is eyeing os 
very elosely, for, if the prow of the canoe is tomed bat for 
a moment in his direction, a little movement is peroeived 
towards the tail part of the animal, and the beast is gone 
from the Borface. 

The BeMon in which we are making this j onmey — the end 
of January — is perhaps the pleasantest time of the year. 
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It is the eommeneement of the second sninmery the 
^'Yerao do Umari^** as it is called by the inhabitants. 
The scorching dry season, or the summer proper (June to 
October), dnring which the river and its by-streams and 
lakes sink to a level of 40 ft. below the high-water mark, 
is long past, and the heavy rains of November and 
December have clothed all the banks, left bare by the 
retiring waters, with a mantle of verdnre, besides raising 
the water level some 20 or 80 ft., and brought a period 
of fine weather and cool air and refreshing winds. Mos- 
qnitoes and all other insect pests along the banks of the 
rivers are mnch less nnmerons ; whilst, on the other 
hand, animal life in the shades of the forest, or on its 
borders, is much more active than in other seasons. 

On entering the main Amazon we notice that the 
waters have abready commenced to sink again ; flocks of 
white terns are flying over the shallow places, and troops 
of sandpipers and plovers, some with bright red legs and 
white and black plumage, are conrsing along the edges of 
the sand-banks. 

The present is the season of ripening for many 
kinds of wild fmit, and the hosts of richly plmnaged, 
fruit-eating birds, which in other months are scattered 
sparingly over the whole region, flock to the places where 
the fruit-trees grow. 

On the morning of the second day of our journey, just 
as we have crawled from our sleeping-place under tho 
palm-thatched awning of our canoe, we behold, on the 
opposite side of the sluggishly rolling, turbid stream of 
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tbe Ajnazon, here throe mileB broad, a wide gap in tlie 







low, dat^ line of fotert that boondfl the view. Witlun 
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the space stretches a vacant horizon of water and sky, 
dotted on one side only by a broken line of trees vanishing 
in the distance. 

This is the principal month of one of the great tributary 
streams, the Japora, which, rising 800 miles off, in the 
Andes of New Granada, here blends its waters with those 
of the king of rivers. 

The low wooded land to the west is the abode of the 
scarlet-faced monkey, one of the most singular of the 
animal tenants of this region. It is of moderate size, has 
a long coat of glossy white hair, and a face of so vivid a 
hue that the animal, at a short distance, looks as though 
some one had laid a thick coat of vermillion paint on his 
countenance. One of its most remarkable features is its 
short, stumpy tail ; all the other monkeys of the New 
World being distinguished by the length and flexibility of 
this member, which, in most of them, serves as a fifth 
hand in climbing. 

It might be thought, on this account, that the species 
has some near relationship to the short-tailed and tailless 
apes and baboons of the Old World, which live on the 
ground ; but it has no further resemblance whatever to 
these Old' World groups, being in all essential points of 
structure a species of the New World type of monkeys, 
and, like all its relatives, an exclusively arboreal animal. 

This singular creature is much sought after by the 
people of Ega ; its ^otesque appearance and .confiding 
habits, when tame, making it an acceptable present to 
offer to a distinguished personage, such as a judge or 
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president of a province, whom the subordinate anthoiities 
of the town wish to propitiate. 

It is found in no other part of America than the tract 
of low land we now see before ns, and is there limited to 
an area of a few score miles in circumference. It travels 
in small bands along the boughs of the lofty trees, gene- 
rally at a height of 80 ft. or more from the ground, and 
the hunter, stumbling amongst the rotten logs and en- 
tangled underwood of the gloomy shades beneath, has 
great difficulty in getting within shot of the flocks. 

The weapon used is the blow-gun, a wooden tube 8 ft. 
long, through which, when at last a steady aim can be 
taken, the Indian propels with his breath a little poisoned 
arrow; the poison is previously diluted with water, so 
that there may be no difficulty in reviving the animal 
when it falls wounded into the arms of its persecutor. 
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LAUBIANO, who knowH the Japnra -well, has many 
stories to relate of his adventares amongst the 
tribos of warlike Indians which people its banks, and 
those beguile the way antil breakfost time, when we look 
out for a nice shady place in-shore, where to land, make 
a fir«, and eook oar breakfast. 

Wliilst the fii« is being made and the slabs of salt £sh 
washed and cooked, our companion, wishing to obtain a 
little fhiit to serrs as dessert to oar nninviting breakfiist. 
btkea os bj? a fiunt tnck throagh the thicket to some 
vUd-fruit ti««s, the sitoalion of wluch is known to him, 
as th« plaet is i«gaUrly £reqa«nted by the Ega people 
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for the purpose of collectiag Brazil nats in Uarch and 
April. 

Tbe distance is not more than about a farlong« but from 
the difficulty of the path, the necessity of cutting our way 
with our hunting-knives through the mazes of woody 
lianas, and the numerous detours we make round the 
denser parts, it seems more than a mile. In the end we 
find ourselves again on the banks of the inlet, at a place 
where it is much broader than at the mouth. On the 
opposite side there is a tall tree, the branches of which 
are ruddy with fruit — ^a sweet berry called pama: as we 
look at it a number of birds of a bright scarlet hue are 
seen gambolling and chasing each other. It is a flock of 
black-throated tanager, a handsome species which abounds 
in these forests. Other trees of the same kind rise near 
to the place where we are standing, and signs of the 
presence of many birds are manifest in the subdued 
chattering and fluttering, and in the continual shower of 
berries fistlling around us. 

This, then, is one of the places where the handsome 
fruit-eating birds of the country love to congregate. We 
find great difficulty in getting a distinct view of them, 
owing to the density of the intervening canopy of lower 
trees; but after remaining quiet for a short time, our 
patience is in some measure rewarded. Parrots and 
toucans appear to be the most numerous ; the latter dis- 
tinctly visible only when hopping along the boughs in 
going from one part of a tree to another, and the 
parrots when quarrelling and driving some weaker com- 
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panion from the thick cluster of foliage in which the flockd 
are concealed. 

The sight of a toucan, with its monstrons beak orna- 
mented with bright colours, is alone sufficient to give the 
scene a strange exotic aspect. We can distinguish easily 
two kinds on the trees — one of very large size, with white 
and yellow breast, and crimson and saffiron-coloured 
plumes near its tail, and the other not larger than a 
jackdaw, of an olive-green shade, with silky black breast, 
banded with yellow. 

Let us watch closely the movements of that grotesque 
stealthily moving fellow, with the beak half a foot, at 
least, in length. He hops from the large bough to a 
slender branch, steps along the latter as far as it will 
bear his weight, and then, eyeing a bunch of fruit that is 
apparently out of his reach, stretches forth his long body 
and neck, in vain attempts to seize it. He seems in the 
act of falling off his perch, but recovers himself by beating 
his wings : he has secured the fruit, and, stepping back- 
wards, tosses up his head and lets the juicy morsel slide 
down the ungainly bill into his oesophagus. The purpose 
of the long cumbrous-looking beak is now easy to divine ; 
it is to enable the heavy gluttonous bird to reach, from a 
firm perch, the fruit that lies at the end of slender twigs, 
which, were his beak of the ordinary size, would be inac- 
cessible to him. 

All the parrots we see are of a light green colour, a 
hue which serves them as a disguise and protection 
against their enemies, for it renders them almost indistin^ 
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gniahable amongst the maBSSB of foliage. There are 
evidently many distinct kinds on tlie trees, to jadge from 
size alone ; for some of them, the noisiest of all, are not 
mncb larger than sparrows (the perroquito do Eipirito 
Santo, or psrroqnet of ibe Holy Ghost of the DatiTes), 
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whUst others are giants in comparison, and one kind shows 
bright patches of scarlet in its plmnage. 

Besides tanagers, toncans, and parrots, we can 
distinguish many other species of birds less conspicnons 
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in shape and colour : amongst them nnmbers of elegant 
little creatures of dark blue and green hues, with yellow 
legSi allied to the honey-eaters, and one large coal-black 
specieSi which we descry hopping singly among the 
boughs, and which wears a patch of rich crimson on its 
breast. 

But we cannot delay any longer in this interesting 
spot, for a loud halloo, from the direction of our encamp- 
ment, announces that breakfast is ready ; so Lannano 
mounts nimbly up one of the lower trees, cuts off two or 
three of the heavily laden branches, and, with these, we 
trudge back to the canoe. 

Our breakfast finished, we again embark, and continue 
our voyage. 

The weather is magnificent — sunshine, without a cloud ; 
and a light easterly breeze is blowing, which moderates 
the boat of the sun* Towards mid-day, the wind 
strengthens, and we then hoist our sail, and bowl along 
merrily, keeping always near the southern bank, where the 
current is generally slack. 

In gliding along the quiet waters of this part of the 
coast, we surprise a small herd of capybaras, a strange 
kind of rodent animal of very large size and compact 
form, with a iaoe like a rat, webbed feet, daws in the 
form of hoofs, and a rough coat of long bristly hair. It 
Ix&lougs lo a group peculiar to South America, which 
fi^ms partly to connect the rodent order of mammals with 
tkt» paebyd^rms^-^the hate and rabbit with the tapir and 
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The eapjrbara takes readily to the water, and dives 
well ; if we were to approach the herd from the land 
side, the animals would be sure to plunge into the river, 
and aocnre their retreat by diving and swimming ; but 
now, on perceiving ns, they simply tnm round and enter 
the forest. The gap through which they disappear is 
evidently an old ono ; and this, together with the laid 




condition of the grass and otber signs, shows that tie 
animals are in the habit of emerging from the shades to 
BUS themselves, or feed on tliese grassy terraces. 

Two other largo rodents, near relatives of the capybara, 
also abound in these forests, namely, the paca, a species 
intermediate in size and appearance between the bog and 
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the hare, and the cntia, sunilar to the paca hat smaller 
in size, of which there are several distinct varieties. 
Both take to the water when closely pnrsaed, hat they 
are not so decidedly aqoatic in their tastes as the 
capybara. They live in the forest, in barrows which 
they excavate amongst the roots of trees, and come forth 
to feed on fallen finits only in early morning or on 
moonlit nights. 

We arrive at oar destination a little before sanset : the 
place of encampment of the sarsaparilla-collectors is 
distant several miles within the month of a shady by- 
channel, which commanicates with a network of lakes 
and streams forming a portion of the oatlets of the great 
tribatary, the Jaraa. Leaving the broad stream of the 
Amazons we paddle for an hoar or more along a nanrow, 
echoing passage, hemmed in between two lofty walls of 
forest, and then tarn np a still narrower and shadier 
channel, which we follow for a mile or so, and in the end 
find it suddenly expanding into a spacious pool, a couple 
of miles in circumference. 

At the farther end of this solitary sheet of water the 
land lies low, and the water is covered with masses of 
aquatic plants, swarming with ghostly wading-birds ; but 
in the remainder of the circuit the banks are high, with a 
gradual slope, and the shore is scooped out into a succes- 
sion of little bays fringed with beaches of clean white 
sand. A sombre but richly varied forest encompasses the 
whole. 

We have not proceeded far before we descry a thin 
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column of smoke vinding atnongBt tbe trees ; then is 
heard the barking of dogs, and soon after we glide ronnd 
a projecting point of land, and see, in the comer of a sung 
little harbour, Uie canoes, tents, and fires of our friends. 

The eitoatioQ chosen by I^nriano and bis part; for 
their operations seems a very goad one. 

It has not been worked by sarsaparllla- gatherers for 
many years : the forest on the higher land is not filled with 
impenetrable thickets, so that the men can sconr it for 




many miles in all directions in search of the plants, 
Besides, when the ground is ezhansted, the different 
channels of the river lie very convenient for removaJ to 
other snitable spots, stilt farther in the interior. 

Game is plentifol : of this we have immediate proof in 
the slabs of tapir meat which are now roasting for supper, 
transfixed by wooden spits secured by one end in the 
groond and slanted over the 6ie, and in the numbers of 
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smoke-diied qiuuiera of the peeeaij <xr wOd liog lying on 
wooden stages elevated OTor the smooldenng embera of 
other files. In reply to oar qoestions concerning tiie 
tapir, Manoel, Lanriano's partner, a broad-set, middle- 
aged man, three parts Indian, tells ns that the animal 
whose remains were being cooked had been killed in a 
singnlar manner two days previonsly. 

It had mshed into the encampment in the dead of the 
night, tearing through the mosqnito-tent of one of the 
Indians, tossing him ont of his hammock, and scattering 
the boming wood of the fires in all directions. The men 
were, of course, aronsed ; and thinking, as is always the 
case in nocturnal alarms, that a jagnar was the canse of 
the nproar, seized each the first weapon they could lay 
their hands on. 

Flight is never thonght of by the stolid, nnexcitable 
Indian. Manoel himself grasped a harpoon, and, as the 
infuriated beast was advancing towards him, drove the 
iron with great force into his breast, after which he was 
soon dispatched. 

Tapirs, although common in these forests, are scarcely 
ever encountered by hunters in the daytime, so that we 
have little chance of seeing anything more than the foot- 
marks of this largest of the tropical American mammals in 
our wanderings. 

We sup heartily on the roasted tapir meat, which we 
find of very rich flavour, something between pork and 
beef, and then, after arranging our plans for the morrow, 
retire to our hammocks, slung between trees or poles 
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fixed in the ground, tmder rude sbadB thatched with palm 
leaves. 

Id the mombg, a little before dawn, the eDcampment 
is all alive again. 

Ferpetna and her morose Indian servant, who beara 




the elassical name of Elentena prepare the coffee and 
the men go down for a refreshmg plunge m the lake 
Before the Ban is well up above the high wall of trees, 
the vaiiooB parties are told off for the day's work, and 
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depart to seareh the woods in Tarions quarters for roots, 
eaeh person taking with him his proirisions for the day, 
his hnnting'knife, and his gun. 

Manoel and Lanriano intend making a longer excur- 
sion, to explore new groond, and we, with onr little help- 
mate Sebastian and one steady adult Indian, are to 
accompany them. 

Onr coarse lies southward, straight for the heart of the 
forest. 

The early morning air strikes almost cold in the 
twilight shades, as we enter on a low, moist tract, afler 
crossing the elevated land bordering the lake. We follow, 
for the first hour or two, the tracks made by the men on 
previous excursions, and at the end of that time, finding 
the paths becoming very &int and uncertain, begin to 
mark our road by breaking off branches of the lower trees 
at intervals of a few yards. 

!rhe underwood is not very dense in these forests of 
the terra firma ; a few dwarf palm-trees, saplings, and 
bushes of mimosa, with occasionally a group of tree-ferns, 
only dotting the narrow spaces that lie between the trunks 
of the taller trees. These latter, however, rise very close 
together, and all of them, the slender stems as well as the 
monstrous trunks, 20 to 40 feet in circumference, shoot 
up perpendicularly to a height of 60 feet or more before 
sending out a branch, their crowns intermingling and 
closing in above, so as to shut out the light of day. 

There is no regularity or distinctness in the masses of 
foliage and branches overhead : in very few cases can 
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the individual tree be traced, stem and crown, for the 
delicate feathery foliage of one kind is inextricably 
mingled with the laurel-shaped leaves of another, or the 
huge palmate forms of a third; and, to increase the 
confusion, branches and strings of parasitic and climbing 
trees span from one tree to another, interweaving their 
different forms of leaf witL the varied greenery of the 
rest. 

Through the dark, mouldy, silent shades beneath we 
trail our way, seeing no living object but a tortoise, 
which Sebastian secures with lianas and slings over his 
back, until we reach the banks of a rivulet, where we 
halt for a short time. 

We can see, on the opposite bank of the stream as we 
descend the slope, a cluster of scarlet and blue macaws 
hanging about huge bunches of fruit, under the crown of 
a stately palm-tree ; a harsh cawing is heard in other 
directions : the place evidently abounds in these large and 
richly coloured parrots. We unsling our guns, lower our 
voices, and walk stooping in the shade of the underwood 
towards the spot. 

It will be better for us, however, to let the three men 
follow up the chase, for there, a little further on, is a 
pair of birds seated aloft on a naked branch, more worthy 
our attention. They are two species of ampelis or 
chatterer, a group comprising some of the handsomest of 
the feathered tribes to be found in the forest ; one of them 
of a dark purple hue with snow-white wings, and the other 
of a beautiful light blue colour. 
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We are about to leap the narrow brook in pursuit of 
them, when Sebastian calls our attention to another 
object — a little sooty-black monkey with white mouth, 
which lies over a bough not far above our heads, and is 
staring and grinning at us with an air of great curiosity. 
On our returning the stare, it soon takes alarm, and runs 
off, followed by two, three, four of the same kind. 

The impish-looking troop has not gone far before the 
foremost utters a sudden scream and falls headlong to the 
mass of foliage beneath, followed by its companions. It 
has doubtless encountered the glittering eyes of some 
serpent coiled round the branch, for no other possible 
enemy is seen or heard to account for the panic. 

The effect of the noise, however, is to alarm our 
chatterers, for they are gone ; and if we wish not to 
return empty-handed, we must follow that flock of 
chirping birds which have also been started from their 
feeding -places by the same scream. We soon come up 
to the tree on which they have settled, and picking out 
one of the band, Are, and down it falls. 

What a pleasant surprise ! It seemed some dull-hued 
flnch at that height, but now that we hold it in our hands 
we are dazzled by its exquisite beauty. Head golden- 
green, back half velvety jet half bright scarlet, breast 
light blue, and throat purple : — it is the sete cores of the 
natives, the seven-coloured tanager, one of the most 
richly coloured species of its genus, which is amply 
represented in this part of the country. 

Our firing has scared away the remainder of the flock. 
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and, being succeeded by two other loud shots from our 
companions, the whole animal population of the vicinity 
has taken flight, amidst a piercing din of alarm- notes. 

The result of the shots of our two friends is not alike 
in both cases, for Manoel has brought down, instead of a 
bird, a large, heavy, grey monkey, with black wrinkled 
face, for all the world like that of an old negro. It is 
the barrigudo, or big-bellied monkey, of the Portuguese 
colonists, a species belonging to a numerous group peculiar 
to tropical America, all the members of which have long 
muscular tails, with naked palms underneath the tips, to 
fit them for a fifth hand in climbing. 

The poor animal is scarcely yet dead when its limbs are 
bound and its palpitating body slung over the shoulders of 
our Indian attendant* 




IN THE FOREST OP THE UPPER 
AMAZON. 

WITH ITS ANIMAL LIFE. 



paet m. 

"TITE reantue our march, traokiog our way over a geutly 
nndnlating district beyond the riralet. 

Onr progress, however, is now much slower, as Manoel 
and Lauriano spend much time in examining the ground 
for sarsaparilla plants, their number ueeming to increase 
as we advance. 

The plant is a climber, found always in the shade of 
the lower trees and bushea, to the branches of which it 
clings for support. The stem is green and apiny, some- 
what resembling that of the bramble of onr own coantry, 
but it grows straight upwards iirom the ground, and the 
leaves are oval and strongly veined. The roots, which 
constitute the drug, grow horizontally for many yards 
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within a few inches of the sarfEwe of the ground, and are 
yery difficult to dig up without breaking : yet this must 
be done, for, if collected in fragments, it is much lessened 
in value. 

We cross, in the course of another hour's march, two 
more brooks. 

On the banks of one of these we start an inambii from 
its nest, and shoot another bird of the same species as it 
is trotting along .the slope. The nest of the inambu is 
simply a hollow place smoothed out at the foot of a tree ; 
but how beautiful are its eggs, almost as large as a hen's, 
of the texture of porcelain, and of a clear light blue 
colour ! 

It is impossible to go far in any part of the forests of 
the Upper Amazons without seeing these birds, of which 
there are many distinct species. They have the habits 
and also the general appearance of partridges, near 
to which they are usually classed in natural history 
works; but, according to a recent investigator of high 
authority, Mr. Parker, they are in reality more closely 
allied to the ostrich group than to the gallinacea, being 
struthionous or ostrich-like birds of dwarfed size and 
forest habitat, which have merely a superficial resem- 
blance in form and colour to the partridge and grouse 
families. 

On the banks of a fourth and broader rivulet we make 
halt, and eat our frugal dinner. 

It is now past mid-day, and the glowing vertical sun 
pierces the thick canopy of foliage, making the air warm 
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and oppressive in the shades beneath. We have walked 
perhaps nine or ten miles from the encampment, and are 
now in the very core of the wilderness — in a part probably 
never before trodden by man. 

There is a lull in the movements of animal life on the 
sunny borders of the brook, and the only, sounds heard 
are the reedy notes of cicadas and the tapping of a large 
red-headed woodpecker on a hollow tree. 

The insect world, however, appears to be more active 
now than in early morning. 

We can see from our dining-place on the top of the 
sloping bank numbers of huge blue butterflies, which 
are more than half-a-foot in expanse, sailing with 
outstretched wings across the sunny spaces between the 
crowns of trees ; and many smaller kinds, some of a 
glowing scarlet hue, others of a rich purple, are darting 
about or settling on the ground close by us. 

There is a tree-trunk a few paces off which seems very 
attractive to these creatures. A sweet sap is exuding, 
from cracks in the bark, and a great crowd of most 
varied and handsome insects surrounds the places ; all 
the butterflies having their wings closed, and packed 
together as close as they can stand. One kind has large 
spots resembling the eyes of owls on the under-surface of 
the wings, and others are adorned with marks of various 
colours, like many-hued hierogljrphics. 

^any large beetles, too, are booming round and round, 
apparently searching for a place to alight on and imbibe 
the sweet liquor. Some of these, on capture, prove to 
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be most richly marked creatures, being of coppery hae, 
with radiating orange-colonred streaks on their wing- 
cases. 

From this point we commehce onr retam journey, 
Lauriano and Manoel having decided that it will not be 
practicable to collect roots at a further distance from the 
canoes. 

Before leaving we add another barrigudo monkey to 
our load of game, shooting it as it was swinging along 
some twisted lianas, over which a flock of a smaller 
species was passing, and this time have the luck, so much 
craved by the Amazonian hunter, to find a young one, 
unhurt, clinging to the back of the poor animal as it DeiIIs. 
My undemonstrative young savage, at the sight of this, is 
almost beside himself for joy. The men detach carefully 
and fondly the screaming baby-ape from its hold on the 
fur of its mother, and nurse it in turns with as much 
pleasure as they would one of their own children. For 
all these half-civilised people are fond of pets, and are 
successful, to a degriee scarcely credible, in taming the 
wild animals of their country. 

Our march home is much more rapid and noisy than our 
walk in the morning, and we reach the encampment long 
before sundown. 

An acquaintance with the beautiful and strange forms 
of animal life harboured in these boundless shades can 
only be made gradually, and the best way of attaining 
this is to go alone, or with one quiet companion, daily 
into those parts of the forest where animals are most 
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likely to be seen, and move abont leisnrely and silently. 
It is in this way that we occupy the succeeding four days. 
There is no fear of being lost with such a follower as 
Sebastian, who is endowed with the topographical instinct 
of a dog. 

A favourite spot is a dry hollow, distant about a mile 
from the encampment, where the colossal trunks of a 
number of Brazil-nut trees tower up from the ground, and 
a line of gigantic arum plants marks the course of a little 
rill, now parched up by the long continuance of dry 
weather. 

Whilst seated here, during the panting hours of mid- 
day, we never fail of seeing several of those sprite-like 
denizens of the shadiest parts of the forest, the phaethor- 
ninsB humming-birds, creatures very different in habits from 
the winged gems which swarm about blossoming trees in 
open sunny places. 

The phaethorninsB have plain olive-green or brownish 
colours, and long wedge-shaped tails, tipped with white. 
They do not frequent flowers, but search for food (minute 
insects) amongst the foliage of the underwood, moving 
with whirring flight and arrowy swiftness from one bush 
to another, and passing above and beneath the leaves with 
great rapidity. 

They vary much in size, for we And here one kind not 
much larger than a humble bee, perched sometimes on 
the top of a stem of grass ; and another, almost as large 
as a swallow, which flies up to us boldly, and remains 
poised in the air for a short time, within a few inches of 
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our face. The nests of these ehade-lovmg hanuning-biida 
are built at the tips of the undivided &onda of dwarf 




palm-trees. We are ^nre to meet with one or more of them 
by searching carefully, and often surprise the diminutive 
mother, with twinkling black eyes, sitting on her eggs. 
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One day, whilst slofdy wandering in the same pleasant 
spot in search of insects, we have the good fortone to 
meet with two of the strangest and most characteristic 
f onns of the larger animals of tropical America. One is 
the sloth, and the oiher the ant-bear, the tamandua 
bandeira, or banner ant-eater, of the European colonists. 

Of the sloth we do not see much. 

The keen eyes of Sebastian detect it clinging to a 
branch of the cecropia, or candelabrum-tree, a species 
which has large palmate leaves, the fiivourite firuit of the 
sloth. The colour of the bark and underside of the leaves 
of thi^ tree is precisely the same as that of the shaggy 
hide of the animal ; and this similarity of hue gives it a 
means of protection against the searching eyes of its deadly 
enes^, the eagle. 

Whilst we are looking, the creature begins to move : it 
secures itself, by the claws of its hind feet, to the branch, 
rears its body, and sways about until it has found a 
secure foothold for the next step ; this done, it draws its 
body up and then repeats the process. Sebastian, whom 
I have been all along restraining from climbing the tree 
to take the animal alive, now begins to mount ; but, at 
the first shake of the stem, it quickens its steps, and is 
soon lost to view in the dense crown of a neighbouring 
tree. 

The ant-eater introduced himself in a different manner 
from this. 

We are lying at full length on the ground, amused 
with the antics of squirrels, black and grey, in the trees 
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overhead, when we hear a rashing noise amongst the 
underwood a short distance from us. We start up, with 
the involuntary exclamation *< A jaguar at last 1 " and grasp 
our gun. 

But we are mistaken. Instead of the leopard-like 
jaguar/ a couple of black objects emerge from the thicket, 
chasing and wrestling with each other, and careering 
round and round. They move past, taking no notice of 
our presence ; but during a pause of a few moments 
which ensues on one of them being thrown on his back, 
we discern plainly the long narrow snout and broad grey 
flank stripe which distinguish the ant-eater. 

The two bear-like creatures chase each other in the 
same helter-skelter manner quite round the place where 
we are standing, and astonish us by the nimbleness of 
their movements, seeing that these animals are forced to 
tread on the sides of their feet, owing to the very long 
carved claws with which they are armed. 

The ant-bear, seen in a state of semi -domestication in 
the houses of natives, appears a most listless and inactive 
animal, but he is clearly no sluggard in the woods. His 
' mode of life, the nature of his food and manner of takiog 
it, are all pretty well known. He devours great quantities 
of termites, or white ants, the friable earthy hillocks or 
nests of which abound in every part of the forest ; pulling 
the structures to pieces with his claws, and licking up the 
masses of fat, juicy insects out of their chambers with his 
flexible tongue. 

On the last day of our stay we make a toilsome exour- 
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siou with the two masters and five Indians u 
of forest which covers the level ground c 
side of the pool. 
The resnits of our chase in these entangled thickets are 



n the low tract 
n the opposite 




very small, consisting only of a brace of cnrassow birds 

{mutums of the Indians), large fowls resembling torkeys, 
bnt having a rich plumage of a glosey-black hue and 
bright red beaks. tJnlike all other gallinaceona birds, 
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they reside habitaally in the crowns of lofty trees, where 
the males with their nnmeroas partners move aboat, 
hidden in the foliage, the flocks betraying their presence 
only by the emission, now and then, of a long-drawn 
whistling note, resembling a sigh. Five distinct species 
of these magnificent birds inhabit the forests of the 
Amazons, where they are much songht after by the 
natives, both as food and as pet animals. 

Oar toilsome ramble is bronght to a close just as we 
have reached a tract of more open and higher ground, by 
an unexpected change in the weather. 

The signs of the change begin about noon. At this 
hour, the heat, which on the preceding days had been 
moderated by a pleasant breeze, is felt to be unusually 
great, and not a breath of air stirs in the tree-tops. An 
irresistible languor and desire for rest seize on all of us. 
The perspiration trickles down the f&ces and backs of the 
Indians, and our own clothes cling to the skin. After 
dinner no one seems inclined for further exertion, except 
the persevering Manoel, who insists on prospecting a little 
over this new ground for sarsaparilla, and sets off with 
two of the men, leaving us to rest for a time on the trunk 
of a fallen tree. 

After the lapse of an hour we perceive the air gradually 
darkening around us ; the closeness becomes oppressive, 
the smaller birds begin to flit about in an agitated 
manner, and we feel an uneasy sensation, as though some 
vague calamity were impending. In a few minutes a 
dark pall of clouds is seen, through the interstices of the 

B 
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foliage, to be spreading itself overhead, and this quickly 
obscures the snn, and brings'with it a light watery wind 
from the side whence the clouds have arisen. 

Lauriano then starts to his feet. <* Ahi vem trovoada ! ** 
(A squall is coming !) He shouts with all his might after 
Manoel and the men, but in attempting to repeat the call 
his voice is drowned in a hurricane blast, which comes 
with a deafening roar, swaying the tree-tops, and making 
the lighter stems bend like bows. 

A shower of broken branches and heavy masses of air- 
plants, torn from their anchorages above, falls about us, 
driving us to the shelter of a large tree. The whole sky 
has become suddenly black, and, in the dim light, the 
tearing wind, bending boughs and leaves all one way, 
and driving a stream of fragments before it, produces the 
effect of a grey torrent sweeping through the wilderness. 

A flash of lightning, a rousing thunderclap, and a 
deluge of rain increase the uproar; the pelting of the 
heavy drops on the thick canopy of foliage resounds like 
the beating of waves on the sea-shore, and the thunder, 
once commenced, continues without intermission in rever- 
berating peals. The tree no longer offers us shelter, and 
we are drenched to the skin. 

A half-hour elapses before Manoel rejoins us, followed 
by the men, who have had a narrow escape from being 
crushed beneath a huge tree that has been uprooted by 
the storm. 

After the violence of the wind has abated a little, we 
set off to return to the canoe. 
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The rain continnes to fall in torrents ; but this, as 
generally happens in this sweltering climatei instead of 
depressing ns, has an exhilarating effect, and we are 
inclined to joke over onr discomforts, as we trudge along ; 
and the Indians, who are nsnally so taciturn, now become 
quite chatty and companionable. We have no difficulty 
in finding our way, but have to wade through pools of 
water that fill all the hollow places, and run great risk of 
treading on poisonous snakes, which often lie in flooded 
parts of the forest. No mishap, however, occurs ; and 
we arrive at the encampment in due time, with dripping 
clothes and ravenous appetites. 

As a last night spent in the wilderness, for the purpose 
of observing the phenomena of animal life, it is a very 
appropriate one. 

The heavy rains, following a long period df dry weather, 
have given a sudden stimulus to all living creatures. Even 
before the short twilight commences, signs of unusual 
activity are manifested. 

The lower trees close to our encampment are animated 
wdth large flocks of a pretty little monkey, with flesh- 
coloured face and black mouth {Callithrix sdureus), that 
have come down to the shores of the lake, probably to 
feed on insects, which instinctive habit has taught them 
will be out in numbers after the rainfall. They scamper 
gaily from bough to bough, shaking the heavy drops of 
moisture in showers into the water. 

A little distance off, a small party of howling monkeys 
has taken its station near the summit of a tall tree, 
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and is now venting its unearthly cavemons roar, which 
forms 80 great an item in Uie evenmg ohoraa of anuualB 

in these Bohtndes 

The water fowl at the end of the pool are nnnBually 
active Stragghng trains of piosoca a Bpecies of 
water hen which stndee &oin one water lily leaf to 
another are pasemg to and fro with disagreeahle cack- 




ling cry; and dietnrhing flocks of teal, — elegant hirda, 
with chocolate and drab coloured plumage, — which utter 
pleasing whistling notes as they fly £rom one spot to 
another. 

A large apeokled grey kingfisher, as big as a crow, and 
which abounds on tow bashes on the margin of the water, 
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mftkea a lond noise ; some scores of them ejacnlating their 
notes is BQCcession or in clionia^ 

Numbers of large grey storks, and herons of varioas 
species, increase the animation by frequently changing 
their places, loudly flapping their wings, and chasing each 
other. 

On tlie higher trees the harsh cawing of parrots is 




heard, asd lower down the nnmetodious songs of swarms 
of yellow finches and flycatchers. 

Load and piercing notes come &om the depths of the 
forest, amongst which can be distingnished tlie swagger- 
ing caohinnatioii of the langtung eagle and the shrill 
bray of the homed screamer — cries which wake dull 
echoes throngh the wilderness. 
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When darkness begins to close around, the noises of 
birds become gradnally less nnmeroas; bat now the 
more continuous din of amphibia and insects takes their 
place. 

Swamp-frogs, tree-frogs, land-frogs, and toads — animals 
which, during the whole of the dry weather, scarcely 
made their presence known — now seem to start into new 
life. There seems to be an almost endless diversity of 
species, many of which can be distinguished by the 
difference in their notes. Some of them make a resonant 
drumming noise ; others quack like ducks ; others, again, 
have a plaintive, hooting cry. 

To these sounds are added the harsh whirring of cicadas 
in the trees, and the shrill chirping of hosts of locusts 
concealed in the herbage. 

When the concert, begun by little preparatory tunings, 
attains its full swell, the jarring tintinnabulation is deafen- 
ing, and we have to speak to one another in shouts, in 
order to make ourselves heard. 

Clouds of winged insects, mostly ants on the swarm, 
rise in the air, and are pursued by wheeling flocks of 
goatsuckers and large bats ; whilst other hosts are 
attracted by the fires of the encampment, and alight on 
our clothing, or drown themselves in the hot coffee which 
is being served round to us, seated on the mats. 

To our minds, it is as the evening hymn of the animal 
creation : it speaks of the gladness of heart felt in the 
midst of this genial nature, and gives the impression of 
general contentment, exuberant life, and easy subsistence. 
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IN BRITAIN AND EVEETWHERE. 

WITH ROOKS AKD THEIE BELATIONS. 



rriHE wise men of Greece naed to think ttie owl, 
-'- Minerva's bird, the emblem of wisdom and learning. 
They had a &r higher opinion of the owl, whose effigy 
adorned their coins, than had the parish clerk, who, with 
wizened face bnried in his stoat rector's cast-off wig, 
gave out — 

'' Like to on owl in ivy bneh 
That frightM thing am I." 

Bat if the Greeks had been better nataralista, and known 
a little more aboat the rooks and their relations, they 
would certainly have honoured them before the moping 
BoHtary bird of the night. 

The owl keeps himself and all his wisdom, if he has 
any, to himself. He is like a solitary savage in the 
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forest, who knows nothiDg of society, its laws and lega- 
lations, bat lives only for himself. The Greeks ought to 
have taken the rook, for if ever there was an aristocratic 
republic in the world like their own, it is to be found in 
the tops of those tall trees. 

The rooks understood the laws of property, and 
acknowledged hereditary settlements long before man 
had discovered feudal tenure or forty-shilling freeholds. 
The old folk at home maintain undisputed possession of 
the same forked branch whieh has been the flooring 
whence many a family has hopped into the world. The 
young folk have to seek a settlement for themselves, and 
must build their new home by their own labour. 

But young rooks, like young men, very often make a 
bad start in life, and invest their labour on bad security. 
A gale of wind dissipates their fortune, and the sticks 
they have toiled to gather are scattered in a moment. 
They try to start again with borrowed capital. ** The old 
folk have plenty of sticks ; we may as well take a few 
whilst they are away at work.'' But Father Book keeps 
a good account of his building materials. 

Listen to that solemn ** caw, caw," from the topmost 
bough when he returns about an hour before sunset. 
See now how the old parliament rooks gather round him, 
and listen how they groan forth their caws in chorus as 
Mother Book tells how she has been robbed ; then there 
is a pause — the jury are considering their verdict. 

On a sudden there is a universal jabber, the assembly 
darts off to the neighbouring tree, and, in a few seconds, 
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the nest of the dishonest yonng pair is scattered to the 
winds. Depend upon it, Bookdom knows nothing of the 
law's delays, hut their repuhlic is administered with 
prompt justice hetween rook and rook. 

There is no toleration among them for the doctrine 
that <* he should take who has the power, and he should 
keep who can." It is even said that an incorrigible 
offender has been strangled by his fellows ; but, as I have 
not seen this, I will not assert that the republic admits of 
capital punishment, though I have often seen audacious 
offenders pertinaciously driven into banishment, and com- 
pelled to settle apart in a penal colony. 

We said the rooks were true aristocrats, and they have 
shown their dislike of human revolutions, for they were 
so dissatisfied with the overthrow of the old regime in 
France, that at the Revolution they nearly all quitted the 
country, and comparatively but few have returned to it. 
This is really true, only prosaic people have explained it 
by the fact that the trees which surrounded the old 
chateaux were nearly all cut down, and so their inhabi- 
tants had to seek for new quarters. 

In the same way the Turks tell us that the storks are 
true Mohammedans, because they nearly all left Greece 
after the War of Independence, the reason being that the 
stork, like the rook, knows his friends, and that, while 
the Mussulman cherishes him on religious grounds, the 
Greek, with no such scruple, dislikes his litter, and robs 
his nest, when he claims to share the roof with its 
proprietor. 
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The rooks appear to have some strange law as to 
continned occupancy. As soon as their young are 
fledged, unlike their cousins the jackdaw, they desert 
their homes, and take for a time to a vagrant life, like 
the civilized Bed Indian, who cannot forego his three 
months' hunting in the year, or like the Londoner, who 
rushes down to Margate or Bamsgate. 

In the summer the rook loves his country ramhle, and, 
Arab-like, roosts at night wherever he has happened to 
find food and sport. But as the days begin to shorten 
he revisits the ancestral trees, and *by the end oi 
September the whole republic has gathered at head- 
quarters, and with deafening cawings, continued till past 
the sunset hour, we may fancy the rival story-tellers are 
recounting their summer adventures, each striving to 
outdo his fellow in tales of prowess and of wonder. And 
now, in assertion either of freehold or tenant right, each 
begins to repair his nest. It can surely be for nothing 
else, for when the spring bids them prepare for domestic 
cares, not a shred of the old nest is left, but the new 
home is carefully formed from its very foundation with 
fresh tough twigs, judiciously selected, and twisted off 
the growing trees long before the owners of the soil have 
thought of opening their eyes, and beginning their morning 
work. 

But the rook knows the proverb,'** the early bird 
catches the worm.*' Early to bed and early to rise, he 
is content with four hours' sleep in summer, though he 
has no objection to a siesta at noon. But he seems 
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drowsy when he first gets up ; and as he leaves hii perch 
before sunrise for the potato-field or the meadow, he 
sails sluggishly along, too sleepy to utter a single oroak« 
But he has a long day's work before him ; he has many 
miles to travel before his household and himself are 
supplied. 

The fEurmer need not be jealous of him, for though he 
may swallow a few ears of com, or munch a new potato, 
he never yet destroyed a crop, and his vegetable food is 
merely sauce for the thousands of grubs which he 
destroys. Worms and caterpillars are his staple, and he 
walks quietly about the field, always &cing the wind, 
lest his feathers be ruffled, piercing the soil for a worm, 
or digging up the root of a plant at which a caterpillar is 
gnawing, fie has done no harm to the agriculturist by 
uprooting his grass, for wherever he has plucked it there 
was a worm at the root, and his thrusts have checked 
further mischief. 

Where the land is tilled, and consequently looser, so 
that the grubs are more deeply buried, the rook, from his 
habit of thrusting his bill into the earth, wears away the 
feathers of his fac^, and thus, while in England the yoang 
rooks are feathered to the nostrils, the old ones are bare 
up to the eyes. But in countries where subsoil ploughing 
is not in vogue, and where the ground is consequently so 
hard that the insects do not bury themselves deep, the 
rook has no opportunity of shaving his face by rubbing it 
in the earth, but continues, as in Asia Minor and Syria, 
to grow his natural beard and moustache. 
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The rook seems to consider that he is a friend of man, 
and ought to be treated as such. 

The finest trees will not induce him to nestle far from 
human habitations ; and, where trees are scarce and men 
are many, he will put up with rather indifferent and 
even unlikely quarters. There are, at the present 
moment, four or five rookeries in London itself, and, 
until three years ago, there was a little rookery between 
St. Paul's and the Thames, in the very heart of the City. 
But there the rooks' last retreat has yielded 'to the 
advance of improvement, for a new street has been cut 
through his quiet refuge in the garden of Doctors* 
Commons. There, in the centre of the busy City, I have 
counted thirteen kinds of birds secure from guns and 
gamekeepers. Attached, however, to the society of law, 
the Doctors' Commons rooks have accompanied their 
unfledged neighbours, and have settled down in the 
Temple Gardens. 

When attracted by human society, the rook will some- 
times adopt a more artificial foundation for his nest than 
his native tree. For years a pair established themselves 
on the vane of the tower of the Exchange, in Newcastle, 
and supplied Bewick with one of the favourite subjects of 
his pencil. A similar attempt was lately made in the 
City of London, on the vane of St. Olave's Church, and 
rooks have built between the wings of the dragon of Bow 
Church. They had no fear of the City churches being 
demolished then. But, like the herons, the rooks under- 
stand a notice to quit in the shape of cutting down trees. 
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Baron Baveoswortb lost his hsronry throagh the catting 
down of a single tree amongst the many on which these 
noble birds bad ^Btabliahed themselveH. 

Bnt the rook does not wait for the tree to be felled. 




He has noted hnman manners and cnstoms, has 
pondered on the laws of canse and effect, and either the 
instinct or the inherited wisdom of Rookdom has ascer- 
tained that, when a piece of bark han been pared from a 
tree, the axe will shortly do its work; and consequently, 
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when an elm has been thus scored, the rooks will at once 
cease from bnilding on it. 

The rook is not without his enemies, and the chief of 
these is the agrictdtnral economist. 

He sees the rook in a cornfield, and shakes his fist 
at the "thief" who is robbing his granary. But have 
patience : the rook, like other tax-gatherers, is not popular 
when he calls for the rates ; but if the tax-gatherer has 
soldiers, and policemen, and judges, and ironclads, to 
show for his money, so our friend reminds us that if for 
one month he tries a vegetable diet, he has saved you 
acres upon acres of com by his unwearied consumption 
of grubs and wire-worm for eleven months of the year. 

Like most old families, the rooks have various relatives 
and hangers-on not quite so respectable as themselves. 

Foremost among these is the carrion-crow, who imitates 
his cousin so well that a careless observer might easily 
mistake him for the gentleman himself; but his coat 
wants the beautiful purple velvet gloss, and, though as 
shiny as the other, is of a more sombre hue. , 

When he opens his mouth, his note betrays him, for he 
has abandoned the deep croak of the raven, without 
attaining the cheery caw of the rook. Again he is a 
skulking, sneaking fellow, a solitary, lonesome ghoul who 
seeks his unclean diet without a fellow, and gorges him- 
self whenever he has a chance. 

The rook never acknowledges the relationship, and the 
carrion-crow builds a lonely and untidy hovel, unlike the 
rook, heaping up any rubbish that may come to hand, 
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generally on a fir-tree in a seeluded comer of a planta- 
tion. On a foundation of rotten sticks, it plasters a 
layer of fresh earth, and then — ^for the young seem 
less hardy than the rook's — adds a thick lining of wool 
and hair, which it plucks from the backs of sheep and 
cattle. 

But, though devoted to his young, he is a cruel fellow, 
this carrion-crow ; he will watch the new-bom lambs on 
the hill-side, and, for once, calling in the aid of two or 
three brother-ruffians, will tear out its entrails, and pick 
out its eyes, before the mother has time to defend it. 
But he carries a guilty conscience with him, and seems 
aware that man is everywhere his enemy. 

Look at those rooks marching with a dignified gait at 
the ploughman's heels, and picking the grubs out of the 
fresh-tumed furrow, — ^they are conscious of their merits 
then, and know that the political economist has no 
jealousy of their presence in that field. But where is the 
corby, as the carrion-crow is called in the North ? He is 
skulking on the other side of the hedge, or more likely 
three or four fields off, more wary than even the rooks in 
harvest time, for he knows that he will never have a 
friend's welcome. 

And yet he is a wag in his way, for when he is once 
tamed, and become familiar with man, there is no bird in 
nature, not even the parrot or the magpie, more fearless 
or fonder of a joke. One in Edinburgh was evidently in 
the interest of the shoemakers, for his delight was to peck 
at the heels of every bare-footed urchin he came across ; 
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and the more frightiened they were, the more delighted 
was he. 

They have also a wonderful memory : like the bear, 
they are in the habit of bnrying the portion of the carcase 
they cannot eat at the time. A tame crow waa once seen 
cunningly bnrying a dead mole in a garden : he smoothed 
the earth so cleverly over the spot, that the sharpest eye 
eould not have detected the grave. He was then shnt 




out of the garden for a week, when, on the door being 
opened, he instantly hopped to the spot, and eidiTuned 
the gavoary morsel. 

Far better known is another poor relation of the rook — 
the impudent and familiar jackdaw. 
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He seems to be aware that there is a sort of immunity 
afforded to the rook, of which he has not the smallest 
scruple in availing himself. Yon scarcely ever saw 
a flock of rooks unaccompanied by a number of their 
chattering cousins, whose sharp ^* chak, chak " may be at 
once distinguished from the more dignified "caw" of 
their leaders. 

Where towers and rocks are scarce, the jackdaw often 
builds his nest under the protection of the rooks, and I 
have seen in my garden a jackdaw's nest thrust in the 
fork immediately under the platform of the rooks, while 
a few inclies below the starlings had secured a snug hole. 

In fact, the jackdaw is a pert and loquacious little 
fellow, ever cheerful, always on the alert, and ready either 
for business or frolic. He is not so respectable as his big 
relation, but is at least the most pleasant of the family, 
and very fond of society. 

But he prefers towers to trees, and is particularly 
addicted to our English cathedrals. He has established 
himself in St. Paul's Cathedral; he once succeeded in 
setting Are to York Minster ; and he inhabits many build- 
ings in London, Edinburgh, and all our great cities. 

He can, however, dispense with human society, and 
is equally fond of ruined castles or desolate sea-side cliffs. 
If need be, he can even descend to a rabbit-hole, and, 
among other unlikely spots, he has established a colony 
on the giant stones of Stonehenge. He nibbles no twigs 
for the perennial repair of his nest, which, when he gets 
inside a tower, is an enormous, cumbrous structure. 
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I fear he has robbed many a poor washerwoman of her 
character, for he is particularly attached to caps and lace 
for the lining of his home. In one nest was found a 
piece of lace, a worsted stocking, a silk handkerchief, a 
frill, a child's cap, and various other articles. In fact, he 
has an ungovernable propensity for carrying off articles 
which are of no use except to the owner, certainly not to 
him. For his foundation he prefers as much ready- 
prepared timber as he can find lying about in the haunts 
of men. 

The late professor of botany at Oxford prided himself 
upon a magnificent collection of grasses. Now, as grasses 
are, of all plants, the most difficult to distinguish when 
out of blossom, each was carefully marked by a neatly 
painted label ; but from time to time the labels disap- 
peared. So useless a theft perplexed the worthy pro- 
fessor, and, for a time, 'the deed was attributed to 
under-graduate mischief. 

A watch was kept ; but, when the gardener appeared 
in the morning, the labels that were safe over night had 
disappeared, evidently by ghostly hands, for there was 
not a foot-mark on the beds. 

At length, in the interior of Magdalen Tower, it was 
discovered that a pair of jackdaws, wishing to raise their 
nest two or three feet above a disused staircase, had esta- 
blished it on a pile of several hundred labels, which they 
had collected long before the gardener had turned out of 
his morning watch. 

The rook has one more relation, the prince of his clan. 
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very different in his habits, and whom we in England 
rarely see. 

How many in a thousand ever heard a raverCs croak ? 
To see him at home now, we mast travel to the Orkneys 
or the Hebrides. The pairs that remain in England 
might abnost be counted on the fingers ; bat so long as 
he was allowed to remain, the rook was not more faithfdl 
to his breeding-place, and many a " Bavenscliffe '* and 
old ^* Bavenstree '' remind as of the spot where for ages, 
year after year, their brood was reared. 

In this country at least they are not fond of the 
society of their feUows, for the young are invariably sent 
out into the world to seek their fortune far away from 
the parental home ; and, if it were not for the enmity of 
gamekeepers, the raven would soon again become a 
familiar sight in most districts of England. 

It must be necessity, and not moroseness, which makes 
him so unsociable ; for his carrion food is here but scarce ; 
not so in warmer climates, where he becomes as sociable 
as the rook. Thus, about the mosque of Omar, in Jeru- 
salem, hundreds of ravens, of our species, nightly con- 
gregate. They seem to have learned that the Moslem 
veneration for sacred places makes them there quite 
secure. 

Of all the birds of Jerusalem, the ravens are the most 
characteristic and conspicuous. They are present every- 
where to eye and ear, and the odours that float around 
remind us of their use. The discordant jabber of their 
evening sittings round the mosque is deafening. All the 
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consins are collected. The caw of the rook and the 
chatter of the jackdaw unite in attempting to drown the 
hoarse croak of the old raven, but, clear above the 
tumult, rings out the more musical call-note of hundreds 
of the brown-necked raven. 

We used to watch this great colony, as, long before the 
city gates were open, they passed, in the grey dawn, in 
long lines, over our tents to the northward, the rooks in 
solid phalanx, leading the way, and the ravens, in loose 
order, bringing up the rear. Before retiring for the 
night, popular assemblies of the most uproarious charac- 
ter were held in the trees of Mount Olivet and the Eedron, 
and not till after sunset did they withdraw in silence, 
mingled indiscriminately, to their safe roosting-places in 
the sanctuary. 

On a wet day — and there was some wretched weather 
at Jerusalem — the rooks would determinately set out on 
their travels ; but the ravens stayed at home, sitting about 
by twos and threes among the olive-trees, generally in 
silence, but now and then croaking a doleful remark on 
the weather, or warning from their neighbourhood the 
draggled jays, whose soft plumage was no better protec- 
tion, in such a downpour, than a lady's evening muslin. 
Posted as sentries round the down-trodden city, they 
seemed like the ghosts of old patriot heroes groaning over 
its decay. 
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A LITTLE bird's neat, half decked with anow, and 
-^^ Ijiug nnabeltered in & naked, leafleaa bneb, tella not 
by a long way the whole atory of ita origin. It is a 
legend of the epnog, not of the winter. 

When the red beech has covered itself with a thin 
green mantle, when the root-leaves of the flote grass 
luve broken throogh the aoil, and peep longingly upwarda 
OS if eager for the greater freedom, when the meadowa 
and hedge-banks are dotted here and there with the 
cnrly leaves of the primrose, and the fantaatio colt's-foot 
begins to pnab forth ita reddish blossom-bolba, aronnd 
which no leaves are as yet visible, — it has long been 
apring with the birds, although the swallow — the glad 
prophet of the year, the harbinger of the beat aeason- — 
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has not yet arrived. They have long f )lt that their best, 
dearest friend was near, jnst as one gifted natnre feels as 
by instinct the approach of another. 

And when the heart is fiill the lips will overflow. 
Many a little bird has already, from the fulness of its 
heart, begun to pour out its song of gratitude. 

The tomtit and common sparrow commence first ; 
they are about the earliest to pair, and begin their 
lively, chirping notes even in the beginning of February. 

Drearily the yellow-hammer sits upon the house-roof, 
with drooping tail and feathers blown out ; it is almost 
too early for him to seek his mate, but he already feels 
that a better time is come, and sings, softly as yet, but so 
thoroughly heartfelt, its short touching song. 

It is not liard to guess the burden of that strain. Many 
a heart has felt it when, in the first warm rays of the 
earliest spring, it has looked back upon the struggles of a 
long dreary winter. 

The little fellow, as he sits chirping there, remembers 
them all ; how he used to hop about, and beg from door 
to door, or perch upon the railing in front of a barn, 
wishing and longing from his heart that the cat would go 
away, so that he might hop down, and pick up the few 
grains that had flown over the thrashing-boards. 

Meanwhile the bird-concert grows more powerful every 
day. A magician has struck with his wand, and the 
waves of sound spread fi^rther and farther through wood 
and field, like the swelling waves around a stone cast 
into the water. 
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:alled 



The magician who has wronght this wonder 
Spring, and every song be evokes is a eong of love. 

But, eie long, the arrival of a prince is annonnced, and 
the report spreads in the mnrmnr of soft mnsic throngh- 




ont all the feathered tribes that dwell in wood and 
meadow. His official herald, the lark comes first — 



" With a soul as Btioug bb b mountain river, 
Founng oat praiee to the Almighty giver." 



Joyfiilly he rises on quivering wing, singing as he flies, 
and ascending to snch a height that one grows almost 
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dizzy at the thonght ; yet so powerful is his song, that 
its glad, gushing notes may he heard distinctly when the 
pained eye can trace his course no longer. 

His sharp eye keeps a jealous watch over the field 
heneath. As far as his song can reach he will claim for 
his territory, inverting the old Boman legal maxim, and 
maintaining, ** Cujus coelum, ejus solum.*' * 

And now commences a hattle for territory ; all other 
occupants of the field have to he driven out, and, for some 
time, a perfect contest of hufieting, hiting, and spurring is 
kept up, accompanied hy all the clamour of infuriated 
rage, until the several migratory trihes have found homes 
in their new land, and settle down with their mates to 
the performance of the more important duties of the 
season. 

Then peace reigns over all. 

Larks pair in April, and what a merry wooing they 
carry on among them ! 

In what sweet strains does the wooer tell his tale of 
love ? and, when the mate is found, how he lahours with 
his cheerful song to heguile her hours whilst she huilds 
the nest in some well-selected spot on the ground, under 
the shelter of a tuft of herhage or a clod of earth. 

Then, when the first little egg, with its greyish-white 
ground, tinged with green and mottled with dark hrown, 
is laid in the nest, there is no end of rejoicing. In his 
proud delight, the male soars aloft, and remains there, 

» If 
* He owns the skv who owns the soil. 
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stiU floatiiig in the roay evening gleam, when the field 
below is alreftdy reposing nndei the first thin veil of 
night. 

But it mnst descend to its humble dwelling again, for 
what goes ont of the soil mnst return to it. The inspired 
bird, however, cannot yet reconcile its eyes to earthly 




sleep. Everywhere npon the fallow ground hundreds are 
still singing, in a more subdned and somewhat dreamy 
tone, it is trne, bnt of a more wonderful sweetness than 
when np in the heavens. At length their voices become 
gradually hashed, like the lights in the village that go ont 
one after the other as midnight approaches. 
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Like the lark, every other migratory tribe has, if not 
to eonqner, at least to contend for and protect the spot 
upon which it builds its nest, and very hot waifiire is 
carried on at the beginning of the pairing season, when 
both migratory and constantly resident tribes meet upon 
common ground. 

Every song, whether it sound from the pinnacle 
of a slender jBr-tree or from the dense reed forest ^ 
on the bank of a stream, from the summit of a rock 
meagrely clad with a thin, dry, unfroitfol grass, or 
from the blossom-covered boughs of an apple-tree, — 
every song was a war-song before it became a hymn 
of triumph. 

But how happy they are in this ! 

Every burst of braggadocio hurled from the little 
warbler's throat, which seems to say to the enemy, *' Take 
care, a lord dwells already here," allures, at the same 
time, the female to come and build her nest ; and when 
the males in. their flight together drop down towards 
night, and strike up their love- song in warm emulation, 
she comes as it were overnight and in a dream, as in the 
old Hebrew legend. In the solemn stillness of the even- 
ing the fairest and most feminine of the females nestles 
to the side of the best and manliest of the singers, and 
the next morning they fly away together to where the 
grove with the ruined dwellings of the past year, some 
distant bank of a river, or a quiet solitary spot in the 
wood, becomes again to two fresh hearts the theatre or 
their life and love. 
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Here, whilst the male keeps watch and sings without, 
his partner — quiet and modest like the colonr of her 
simpler plumage — ^toils within, making a soft cradle for 
the young. 

Every bird now grows bolder and more familiar. 

Upon the woodland path or the roadside, the tomtit 
and the gay chaffinch, commonly called the Pink, from 
its short nervous call-note, may be seen pulling out 
with their beaks pieces of stubble and feathers that stick 
fast in the wheel-tracks, or hopping about upon the cattle- 
tracks in search of loose hairs and wool. It is a complete 
curiosity to see the strange accumulation of materials 
that some birds collect during this occupation. 

All the sufferings of the past winter are now forgotten, 
and the only snow that falls is the white blossom-flower 
from the apple and elder-bush. And in the midst of this 
budding and blossoming magnificence, in this kingdom of 
light, colour, and fragrance, the bird, with its ever-fresh 
song, reigns king and herald at the same time. 

In the most secluded spots there is working and 
singing. 

In the field, the lark is busy widening and smoothing 
with its breast a small hollow, ready to be lined with a 
humble texture of coarse stubble upon which to deposit 
the four eggs, all with their pointed ends downwards. 

Upon the high bank of a river the Bank-Martin 
is digging with beak and feet, boring in the soft sub- 
stance, sometimes to a depth of two feet, with an amount 
of labour rarely exceeded among the feathered tribes, 
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whilBt, when on the wing in search of food, it ekiniB 
DoiaeleBsIf over the clear rairror of a river, drinking, 
sipping, end scHnetimea washing ae it flies. 

In the branches, too, that overhang onr windows, bits 
of straw, featheiB, and mesa have been carried onob- 




eerved and in secrecy, without oar having the least con- 
ception of what is going on, till winter, with its malicious 
hand, lays the secret bare. 

Another curious architect, the shy woodpecker, b hard 
at work npon the branches of the forest tieea, acooping 
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out with its beak a receptacle for its eggs, and carrying 
away to a distance the chips of wood, so as to prevent the 
discovery of its retreat ; and the nut-hatch, called in some 
countries the plasterer, from its peculiar habit of plaster- 
ing up its nest, is toiling away in the hollow of a tree, 
or under the eaves of an old secluded gable, closing up 
the door of its last year's dwelling, although there is still 
room enough left for its enemies. 

And with what exquisite delicacy all this workman- 
ship is executed I 

How skilfully the beds of feathers, stubble, moss, 
and hair are woven! What a neat round smooth 
little hollow is made in the earth or the tree-branches ! 
Their house and their plumage, their song and their 
life, everything breathes of grace and beauty in the 
bird-world. 

Then when the little warbler has wooed and won bis 
mate, how tenderly he nestles around and caresses her, 
singing as sweetly as his little throat will let him. How 
he flies towards her as she comes laden with the material 
for building, and, following her playfully to the nest, hops 
about upon the fresh green twig above, whilst a loud 
warbling of delight gushes from his full heart. 

Woe to the hand that can wantonly stretch forward to 
despoil a bird's nest ! 

The earth is decked with the green mantle of May. 
All the birds are singing, and the rosy beams of the 
evening sun dance to their song in the tree-tops. Dark- 
ness is gathering slowly around, and the voices grow 
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fewer and fainter ; one by one they become hushed, till 
at length, in the elder bushee and npon garden Tailings, 
the voice of the nightingale alone is beard. 

Warm, dark, and moist the night drawa closer 
aioimd : the elder-bloseom breathes out a warmer and 




stronger perfnme, and the song of the solitary bird grows 
londer and richer. There is snob a mysteriouB cadence 
in that song that one almost fancies he is listening to the 
ontgnshing of a heart bursting with rap tare and melancholy. 
In the village yonder all the doors have long been 
closed. Perhaps one window, behind which pale sickness 
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is hoveriQg over a humble coach, still casts a flickering 
gleam through the darkness. Now and then a dog gives 
a short gruff bark. The village street is deserted ; not a 
sound is heard save perhaps the rustling of a few dry 
straws swept along by the wind. Again the nightingale is 
heard. 

He who has never listened to it can have no conception 
of the beauty of that song, which vibrates so powerfully 
around a heart almost stifled by the darkness and perfume 
of the nighty and with such tremor and sweetness, like 
that of nature itself, in which life and death lie so close to 
each Other. 

But soon the cock begins to crow, the woodlark takes 
its flight high aloft to greet the new mom, which comes 
again with its bright sun to beam upon all nature, and to 
gladden the hearts and voices of the birds till the next 
evening. 
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II. — BEARINO THE YOUNO. 

TEE reader will, doubtless, some time in hia life, 
have seen a little bird that bad &Uen &om its 
nest, and will bave noticed tbe difference between sncb 
a little one and tbe newly batched chicken or dack 
rnnning aboat in the poultry-yard. 

The first of these young birds, as the reader probably 
knows, has to be fed and reared in the nest for some 
length of time before it is able to % away in pursuit of 
its own food, whilst tbe young chicken, often with a 
portion of its shell still sticking to its back, goes at once 
into the world and looks abont busily in search of its 
daily food. 

The reader will further have observed that the yonng 
sparrow or chaffinch, or whatever the bird may have 
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been that had fallen from its nest, was still almost naked 
when he took it into his hand ; whilst the little duck or 
chicken is provided with a thick, warm, yellow, or 
greenish down, which, combined with the shelter it 
obtains from the parent's wing, protects it thoroughly 
from rain and cold. 

The class of birds to which the first of these belongs, 
viz., those that spend the earliest portion of their lives in 
the nest, are called InsessoreSf or nest-squatters, whilst all 
that are self-feeding,, such as the chicken, duck, and a 
great many others, are called Autophagi, or self-feeders. 

Birds have no milk to rear their young upon ; but the 
want of this is supplied chiefly by insects, which they 
devour to an enormous extent. 

Neither insessores nor autophagi can well dispense 
with them as first articles of food, for the young chickens 
and other tenants of the poultry-yard always thrive 
better when they can find spiders and worms (although 
neither are, properly speaking, insects) than where they 
are fed entirely upon vegetable matter. 

Amongst those insessores which never feed on insects, 
such as pigeons, the old bird generally prepares, from the 
contents of its crop, consisting of grain and seed, a sort of 
semi-fluid substance resembling milk, which is easily 
digested. This becomes stronger and more solid as the 
young grow up, till at length it cannot be distinguished 
from certain seeds which constitute the chief nourish- 
ment of our wild pigeons. 

The insects mostly relished by birds are the gregarious 
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caterpillar, the leaf-rolling caterpillar, and the soft smooth 
grub of the saw-fly. 

The insessores are principally tenants of the woods and 
hedges, whilst the autophagi spend their lives in the field, 
the meadow, or upon the banks of a river. 

Every creature that sings and chirps under the green 
roof of the forest, has — ^in the soft moss among the roots 
of a tree, in the hollow stem, or upon its branches, up to 
its very summit — its nest carefully concealed, and these 
nests are built for the most part in spots selected witl^ the 
greatest regard for the convenience and seclusion of the' 
young. In every nook in the wood one of these little 
robbers' dens is to be found, with at least four insatiable 
throats to which insects, caught by the parents, are 
carried, and there disappear for ever. 

One little beak cannot do much in the war of destruc- 
tion, but when their number is multiplied to an almost 
endless extent, and the battle is carried on incessantly 
through a long period of time, the slaughter among the 
insects becomes considerable. It would, indeed, be 
dangerous, if, by enfeelbling the party friendly to man, 
the antagonistic party were allowed to preponderate. 

But the feathered warriors of the air are only adapted 
to sharp- shooting practice, and a battle in closed ranks 
does not suit their nature. 

Whenever, therefore, from a deficiency of exterminating 
beaks, or from any other unseen cause, there arises a 
superabundance of living matter^ as Bufifbn calls it, 
whenever the increase of the May-chafer, the eared 
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caterpillar, or the evolatiouary caterpillar outstrips the 
destroying capacity of the bird, and the foliage aionud 
beeomes thoroughly eaten up by them, the birds qnit the 
barren spot, and leave to other powers a strnggle -which 




they can do longer maintain The voracity of the hairy 
caterpillar and laiger chafers is so considerable, that, 

where they exiat in large masseB, they devonr the 
snrronnding foliage, and render the spot no longer 
capable of concealing the bird's nest. 
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Bat let ns return to onr birds and their nests. 

There exists among these creatures a peculiar domestic 
economy, which is characterized by the strictest regard 
for cleanliness. 

However deep the tit or the woodpecker may have 
made its nest — and these birds generally build in deep 
excavations made in the branches of trees, or in other- 
wise concealed hollows — the young and their beds are 
always kept most delicately clean, for every speck of 
dirt is carefully carried away in the beak of the parent 
bird. 

Amongst birds that do not build in hollows, the 
carrying away of the refuse is no longer necessary, as the 
young themselves guard against its accumulation. But, 
even among those birds that build upon the ground, 
there will never be observed any great accumulation of 
dirt, as the most part of it is taken away to a distance by 
the hygienic prudence of the mother, whose instinct tells 
her that no young can grow up healthy and cheerful in a 
contaminated atmosphere. Would that every mother 
possessed the same instinct I 

As soon as the feathers have grown a little, as soon as 
the wings are slightly developed, and the tail has attained 
a few lines in length, one pf the little nest-tenants will 
elevate itself above its neighbours and brothers, and, 
gaping slowly, stretch its little bits of wings, as if it 
already began to feel weary of its confinement. 

At length the brood is able to .fly, and some fine 
morning the strongest of them raises itself to the edge of 
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) noBt, etretches its wings once more, makes a apring. 




TBAOHItrO Tm DBD OF THt y 

and flattera over to the next twig. Oh, what b dif- 
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ferent appearance the world presents from this point of 
sight I 

The neigbbonring twig had hitherto seemed to form 
such a large portion of it. The mother, returns with her 
beak fall of food, and is not a little surprised to find one 
of its claimants, for the first time, outside of the dwelling. 
But those within have, in the meantime, taken it all from 
her, and the young *' keek in the world '' has got nothing. 

This treatment appears to the outsider rather question- 
able, so he hops back to the edge of the nest, and 
attempts to squeeze himself again into the society of his 
brothers. But they, in the meantime, have found it not 
so bad to be able to stretch their little well-fed bodies 
a little further than usual. The bold adventurer discovers 
that he is not welcome, but, being naturally of a happy 
temperament, he puts a good face on the matter, and 
awaits, as near the edge of the nest as possible, the 
return of the parent's refreshing beak. This expecta- 
tion is soon gratified, and, having received his portion 
now, he swallows it with evident satisfiiction. 

Evil examples, however, corrupt good manners, and 
ere long another little one follows, hopping cautiously 
over the nest's edg'e. The old ones begin to perceive the 
progress of their young, and the adventurers outside are 
also cared for. These, too, soon learn the advantage of 
their new position, and as soon as they perceive the 
parent in the distance, fly to meet her, begging in the most 
graceful and coaxing manner for the desired dainty. 

And now the tables are turned. The youngest, who 
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have not yet ventured abroad, see that they too must be up 
and active, or suffer from their disadvantageous position. 

In this manner the whole brood disperse into the 
nearest bush or tree-top, departing at every move farther 
from their birthplace. If the parents do not proceed to 
build a second time, they depart with this family. In the 
contrary case, the family ties are soon broken, and whilst 
the next nest is being built, the fledged brood become just 
as great strangers and intruders as any other bird. 

With the autophagi it is somewhat different. 

The young run in pursuit of food the moment they are 
hatched, and the mother's protecting wing is only needed 
to guard them from cold or wet, and to defend them from 
the enemy Thus, on the approach of a kite or any 
four-footed foe, they all nestle together under the thick 
grass or weed, which resembles their plumage in colour, 
and, keeping close to the ground, remain there motionless 
and noiseless, whilst the quick, bright eyes of the mother 
keep watch till the danger is over, when she gives the 
signal, and they all disperse about her once more, not one 
of them being missed. 

The importance of colour as a means of defence may be 
seen in the plover tribes. 

One of these, the Mgialites minor, has its breeding- 
hunt chiefly on the sand of the sea-shore, where not a bit 
of grass is to be seen, or protection of any kind. Here 
the young birds, scarcely three fingers high, and distin- 
guished by the white underbody, may be seen running 
about. In case of danger, however, they crouch down 

L 
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close to the sand, and, hidiog the white, form a little 
brown mass, almost resembling a flint stone or a crab, in 
which noboby would suspect there was a living bird. If, 
however, the little helpless creature should be detected, 
the parent, more especially the female, comes slowly to 
the spot, and feigning lameness, tries to draw off the 
enemy from the young one to herself. 

Very often the mallard, one of the duck tribes, builds 
her nest a good way from the water, and must bring her 
brood to it on foot. The young waddlers don't seem to 
dislike the walk, for they amuse themselves by snapping 
at every insect that passes within their reach, to the great 
annoyance of the parent. 

Some autophagi build in trees, such as the goosander. 
The greenfooted petronella prefers an old thrush's nest. 
This bird makes short work of her newly hatched young. 
As soon as they are out of their shells, she takes them 
one after the other by the neck in her beak, and flying 
down with them, places them neatly and carefully upon 
the earth, till the nest is quite cleared. 

Among the autophagi, if the parents do not proceed to 
rear a second family, when the flrst brood are able to 
fly, they, like the insessores, remain together, and their 
number is frequently increased by others, as birds of this 
category show a greater inclination to social life than the 
insessores. 

At length, the autumn grows colder, and as their means 
of nourishment disappear, they go off in flocks, and depart 
beyond the sea. 
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IN THE BUSH OP SOUTH AFEICA. 

WILD LOCUSTS AND WILD BEES. 



THERS are few eights at wUcb the traveller in Sonth 
Africa is more surprised than a Sight of locusts. Id 
England we are fortunately free &om such a visitation ; 
for were we liable to it, we might occasionally find a 
famine suddenly brought on where a day before all 
seemed plenty. In Southern A&ica the locust is much 
dreaded. It is a migratory insect, and is moat erratic in 
its course, sometimes visiting a certain district several 
years in succession, and at other times leaving this 
same locality for years without a visit. 

The migratory locust, termed Loeusta migratoria, is an 
inhabitant of nearly every part of Africa. It is known in 
Egypt, and even in the southern pfu^s of Eorope, but 
not in snob countless thousands as it is in AMca, though 
its habits seem the same in all countries. 
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Thoee wbich we have seen in Africa were in two 
conditions : the first condition was that of a wingless 
insect of a dark green colour, with black rings round its 
body ; in shape it was like a grasshopper, thongh much 
larger than the common English grasshopper. 

When in this state the insect is called by the Dntch a 
voet-ganger, "or foot-goer," and, when assembled in 
unmbers, it presents a most singular appearance. In 




some districts these voet-gangers may be found all the 
year round ; they crowd together, standing on each other 
in heaps four or five deep, or gradually advancing over 
each other's backs. 

They are very fond of climbing uf small bushes or 
trees, and on these they 'will claster together in masses, 
holding on to one another with singular tenacity. 
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When ,a person approaches and teaches them with a 
stick, or knocks the branch, on which they are clinging, 
they will separate and spread about in various directions ; 
but if left alone for an hour, they will all be found again 
crowded just in the same manner as they were previous 
to being disturbed. 

The voet-gangers are very destructive to vegetation. 
If a party of these insects march towards a field of Indian 
corn, they are almost certain to destroy it. Hundreds of 
thousands may be smashed, burnt, or drowned, but still 
there will remain hundreds of thousands to supply the 
place of those destroyed, and on they march over the 
dead bodies of their companions, and, with an insatiable 
appetite, feast on the vegetation before them. 

In such countless numbers are these voet-gangers, that 
in many cases rivers are crossed in consequence of the 
dead bodies of those in advance floating on the water, and 
thus forming a bridge for the others to pass over. 

The locust in this first condition is about an inch to an 
inch and a half in length ; but when they pass from this 
larval state to their matured and winged condition, they 
are four times as big. A full-grown locust is from three 
to nearly five inches in length, and looks like a giant 
grasshopper. In fact, our common English grasshoppers 
belong to the true locust. The body is gaily tinted, and 
the insect is very pretty. Its powerful jaws or nippers 
are well fitted for a vegetable-feeder; these jaws will 
cut through stout leaves like razors, and I have found 
a locust able to draw blood from my fingers by his bite. 
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Considenng the rapidity with which the locust ui 
creases in uambers it is Inoky that it has many enemies 
who have a persona] interest in its destraotion this 
interest being that they feed on the locnst There are 
many birds which follow a flt^t of locnsts jnst as hytenas 




will hang aboat a herd of antelope. Some of these birds 
are termed the locust bird, beoanse they seem to live on 
nothing else bnt locnsts, and are always seen flying abont 
after them. Cattle eat locusts freely, so also will antei 
lopes. The bushman, too, considers locnsts a delicacy; 



4 
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and, from personal experience, I can affirm that grilled 
locnsts and wild honey form a by no means bad meal. 

Habit, and what we term <* fancy," has so mach to do 
with eating, that we rarely obtain an unprejudiced 
opinion from people as to what they consider good 
eating. They are often unwilling to own as good what 
their fancy is not taken with. It has often occurred to 
us that very few persons would be disposed to eat an 
oyster, unless they either saw others do so, or had very 
good evidence that an oyster was delicious. We have 
ourselves seen a Caffire — ^who would eat meat almost raw, 
and just killed — ^become almost ill when he beheld us 
open and eat a rock oyster, — a proceeding that he would 
not venture upon on any account. 

Well, locusts are good eating, and the way we cooked 
them was to string them on a wire, and toast them over 
a fire, then drop some honey on them and eat them like 
shrimps. 

A large flight of locnsts is certainly a wonderful sight. 
The largest we ever saw was about fifteen miles inland 
from Natal. We were riding at the time, and a moderate 
breeze was blowing. 

As we rode onwards we saw a cloud in front of us, 
looking like a snow-storm ; it was so dense that it quite 
obscured our view of distant objects, and at first we 
thought it was a very heavy hail-storm or thunder- 
shower ; but, as we rode towards it, we saw some of the 
lidvanced guard coming down on the ground, and we 
then found we were approaching a flight of locusts. 



rT4r XT ITBZ SCSS 07 SOtTIII JLTEICl. 

l^iia f 1 jhtr as £Kr as we eotJd judge, iras four or fire 
ziLes m breadth, a&d wm about one hundred and fiftj 
jtf <is in h^i^t ; the loeturts were so close to each other 
f i^^at with their irregnlar flight they frequently knocked 
against eaeh other and fell to the ground. Hundreds and 
thousands were on the gronnd, and rose in a wild goide- 
Jess coar«e m we rode over them ; but as they were flying 
in the opposite direction to that in which we were riding 
tboy struck against our horse's head, and so annoyed him 
that he would not face them, and actually turned his 
back on those pigmies. As for ourselves, we were struck 
over the face and oars by the creatures, and had to 
protect our eyes with our hands to prevent being blinded 
by BUOCOBsive blows in the eye with these reckless insects. 

Ab wo stood with our back to the storm of insects, we 
could compare it to nothing but a tremendous snow- 
Ktoruu whoro each flake of snow is represented by a 
locUBi ) they must have been in millions, as the flight was 
quite half a mile deep* The ground a little in advance, 
aud on which the flight had settled, was almost bare, the 
g\Hiii» >XYM ucai'Iy all eaWu> and the trees were denuded of 
leave** 

WWn a fli^l of locusts settles anywhere, those who 
av>^ Miittd $!Oon clear otf all the x^^Ution, and, findii^ it 
^l^^tv^ lo ^vlow wh«i« others ha\>e eaten, they fly o£, 
^fi<%(tl^ ^^i^ ill tihe «aHie dinectioft as that m whic^ ^bt 
"^tiA fe Vi*o^^x TVy «v>n alicht aitd <«iLiMDee 

|jtyviiY>4 aY)^ a^o^ :^ $:axi;»^ |Cazk 
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This flight, as far as we could judge, was four or five 
miles in breadth, and was about one hundred and fifty 
yards in height ; the locusts were so close to each other 
that with their irregular flight they frequently knocked 
against each other and fell to the ground. Hundreds and 
thousands were on the ground, and rose in a wild guide- 
less course as we rode over them ; but as they were flying 
in the opposite direction to that in which we were riding 
they struck against our horse's head, and so annoyed him 
that he would not face them, and actually turned his 
back on these pigmies. As for ourselves, we were struck 
over the face and ears by the creatures, and had to 
protect our eyes with our hands to prevent being blinded 
by successive blows in the eye with these reckless insects. 

As we stood with our back to the storm of insects, we 
could compare it to nothing but a tremendous snow- 
storm, where each flake of snow is represented by a 
locust ; they must have been in millions, as the flight was 
quite half a mile deep. The groundr a little in advance, 
and on which the flight had settled, was almost bare, the 
grass was nearly all eaten, and the trees were denuded of 
leaves. 

When a flight of locusts settles anywhere, those who 
are behind soon clear off all the vegetation, and, finding it 
useless to follow where others have eaten, they fly off, 
usually going in the same direction as that in which the 
wind is blowing. They soon alight and commence 
feeding again, whilst those left behind soon clear thq 
ground and adopt the same plan. 
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If the weather is very calm and the vegetation plentiful, 
the locusts will stop several days in the same locality ; 
hut if much wind is hlowing, they are soon off to distant 
feeding-grounds. 

A severe storm of hail or rain is fatal to the locusts, 
and destroys them in millions. Heaps of dead locusts 
are often seen after a storm which are of such size as to 
render it impossible to remain in their neighbourhood in 
consequence of the offensive smell. 

Locusts and wild honey were the food of the ancient 
people in the East, and in our memory the two stand 
together ; we sought for and obtained wild honey in the 
same country as that in which we became acquainted 
with the locusts; we have eaten the locust with wild 
honey, and thus we naturally feel disposed to say a few 
words about wild honey when we have been talking about 
locusts. 

Let us quit this dull foggy land of ours, and fly off to 
the far south of Africa ; let us cast off our usually civilised 
garb, clothe ourselves in a pair of rough leather shoes, a 
dark flannel shirt, cast off our coat, arm ourselves with a 
trusty double-barrelled rifle, call our trusty Caffre servant 
to follow us, and off for a day in the bush. 

We want meat, our dogs are hungry ; and ration beef, 
followed by ration beef, and again by beef, tires us. 
Now in yonder long line of forest there are buck; 
beautiful graceful Itntelope are these buck, some species 
not larger than a hare, and very good eating, others as 
tall as a donkey, and dangerous when wounded. Even 
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more noble game may be enconntered there, for leopards 
prowl about in this forest, buffalo lurk in the secluded 
glens, and even the monarch of the forest, the lordly 
elephant, treads on his silent march, at certain periods of 
the year, over the very ground we are bound for. 

But what has our Cafi&e with him ? He has a wallet on 
his back, and in that he has a number of wooden pegs 
and a hammer. 

What can these be for ? 

We shall see. 

Now we enter the forest, not by a beaten track made 
by vehicles, or even by man, but we follow a game path — 
a track made by buffalo or antelope, when they leave the 
dark mazes of the forest to graze for a while on the open 
plains. 

Up this path we walk with care, slowly and stealthily, 
for the game we are in pursuit of seeks to protect itself 
by means of watchfulness, and all bush animals have very 
delicate organs of hearing. 

An antelope is seen ; it has heard something that 
alarms it, but is as yet uncertain of the direction from 
which danger comes. Its hesitation is fatal; a bullet 
leaves the rifiie, and the buck falls dead. The Oaffre 
carefully cleans the animal, and then, with a knowing 
look, points to a distant tree, and says, *' Inyosi kona'* 
(** Honey is there"). 

Now how does the man know honey is there ? Well, 
a Caffre's eyes are everywhere, and as we walked through 
the bush, the man saw a bee ; this bee, on being alarmed. 
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flew off in the direction of the tree. Soon after another 
bee was seen, and this also flew off in the same direction ; 
consequently the Caffre sees the direction taken by each 
bee, and finds these meet at the tree that he sees in the 
distance. He then concludes that in that tree is the 
honey. 

Carrying the bnck with ns, we approach the suspected 
tree, and soon perceive that the Caffre's suspicions were 
correct, for there, high up, we notice a large hollow, in 
and out of which the bees are rapidly flying. The Caflre, 
having examined the tree, takes his wallet off his back, 
and selects a peg, which he drives into the stem of the 
tree — for the wood is soft and juicy ; this peg is about 
four feet from the ground. Another peg is then driven 
in as high as the man can reach, and he then stands on 
the first peg, and holds on to the second, whilst he drives 
in a third, about four feet above the second. He thus 
ascends the tree, on which there is no branch for thirty 
feet, and gradually approaches the bees' nest. 

When within a few feet of the opening, the Caffre 
lights his pipe, and commences smoking most furiously, 
sending above and around him a thick cloud, amidst 
which he is scarcely visible. 

The bees, now alarmed by the approach of an enemy, 
fly round the Cafire ; but the oloud of smoke is too much 
for them, — they dare not enter it to sting their assailant 
but buzz round him, and make a great noise. 

Slowly and steadily the Caflre ascends, testing the 
strength of each peg after he has driven it in, and 
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at length reaching the opening in the tree. The smoke 
is now puflfed out from his pipe more furiously than ever, 
whilst the disengaged hand is thrust slowly hut steadily 
into the hollow in the tree. A large piece of honey comh 
is grasped and carefully placed in the wallet, and this 
operation is repeated until all the honey is extracted; 
when the man slowly descends with his spoil, and a feast 
of wild honey is enjoyed in this wild and secluded spot. 

And what a beautiful spot it is ! The. trees are fine, 
solid-looking specimens, with giant branches spreading 
far on either side ; from these branches hang festoons of 
wild vine, some of which have formidable spikes, an inch 
or two long, extending their whole length. Other vine 
is like ivy, and has depending from it broad, brilliant 
green leaves. Then there is the wild jasmine and musk 
plant, the flowering acacia, and the strange-looking giant 
euphorbia, all of them noticeable trees, and here growing 
in wild profusion. Untrodden is this forest, for as yet 
but few men have had time or reason to enter it ; none 
but the naturalist or the hunter visits the dangerous bush, 
in which lurks the stealthy leopard, the formidable 
python, or the sulky exiled buffalo. 
^ But let us seek wild honey under other conditions than 
in the dense bush. 

Now we are out in the open country amidst clumps of 
bushes and large detached masses of rock. We hear a 
strong cry like Chir rapidly uttered, and we know that a 
honey-bird is calling. This creature we see fluttering 
about on a small bush, as though to attract attention; 



WILI> IiOCUBTB i 



and on walking towards it we find it flies off towards a 
bank of eaitb, uid repeats its ciy more anxiously than 
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before. Upon approaching the bank of earth we immedi- 
ately see a nnmbei of bees crawling into a hole in the 
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bank, and there we know is a honey-bees* nest. Lighting 
a Incifer-match, we bnm some grass, and make up a bundle 
of smoking vegetation, which we place in front of the 
hole, and proceed to enlarge the opening, so as to get a 
hand into the inner chamber. 

When taking a honey-bees' nest it is necessary to act 
with the greatest caution; if a bee, or a dozen bees, 
settle on your hands or on your face, you must not 
attempt to knock or brush them off : if you do they will 
make a peculiar angry buzzing, and will at once attack 
you, and their buzz of alarm may bring the whole hive 
on you. If you allow the bees to crawl over you they 
will rarely sting, at least that is our own experience, and 
we have taken some dozen or more wild bees' nests, and 
only once were we stung. 

It happened that we found a wild bees' nest in the 
forests near Natal ; it was in a tree about five feet from 
the ground, and so large was the opening that the honey- 
comb could be seen from the outside. Some dead leaves 
and other materials in the bush enabled us to make a 
good smoking fire, and we commenced taking the honey. 
By some means a bee became squeezed between the tree 
and our hand, and instantly it buzzed in a particularly 
sharp manner. At this sound the bees flew at us, all 
buzzing in much the same manner ; three or four settled 
on our faces and ears and stung us, whilst others made 
at our eyes. A rapid retreat was made, but not before 
we had been stung at least a dozen times about the face 
and head. 
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Now, however, came the singular experience — viz., 
that in a country where mosquitoes are formidable, where 
a fly by its bite kills a horse or an ox, the bee's sting is 
comparatively a trifle. We did not suffer from all those 
stings as much as we have from one sting of the red- 
hipped humble bee in England. 

To see a flight of locusts, to gather wild honey in an 
African forest, and then like a patriarch of old to feast on 
locusts and wild honey, is an experience not given to 
every one. To look back upon such scenes is pleasant, 
and 10 write of them recalls every incident to the 
memory. 
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WITH THE WILD ELEPHANT. 
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TEE morniug air is fresh aud chilly, for the snu has 
not yet risen, bnt the bright gleam in the east is the 
herald of our glorions centre of light, and proclaimB that 
the Bnn ia rapidly approaching the horizon. The heavy 
dew is quickly evaporating, and this indicates that a 
warm, dry day will prevail. This is as it should be, for 
the bush on a wet day is not a pleasant resort ; whilst a 
dry day, after a dewy night, is the most &TourabIe condi- 
tion for hunting and spooring. 

At about two miles from our tent there is an extensive 
forest, stretching for miles east and west. It is the 
border of the South African coast, and is the habitation 
of elephants and other wild animals. This forest, or 
bush, as it is technically termed, is a wild waste of under- 
wood, amidst which grow trees of large size, some that 
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are never seen except in the far south, and others 
which attain only to pigmy proportions in oar con- 
servatories. 

Here grows the giant Enphorhia, whose thick, succulent 
stem and hranches are the dread of the elephant, for from 
this giant cactus exudes a milky liquid, which blisters even 
his skin. 

Hanging in graceful curves from every branch are rope- 
like creepers, whose tendrils hold firmly in various direc- 
tions, and form a network almost impenetrable to human 
beings. 

Amidst this wild, luxuriant foliage are numberless 
monkeys and birds of brilliant plumage and quaint forms. 
On the ground may be seen various creatures, curious 
and rare in their way. Here we may see a strange sort 
of mat of leaves, which on touching we find to possess 
life : it is the maniSy a creature somewhat of the armadillo 
species, and most curious in its ways. 

The leopard and bush cat, the bush buck, and duiker, 
the gigantic rock snake and the deadly puff-adder, are 
all denizens of this wild bush ; and thus it is like a well- 
stocked preserve of some mighty potentate, who delights 
in exciting sports. But, at the time of which we write, it 
was wild and free. Then the Anglo-Saxon, with his love 
of sport, was a rare denizen in this favoured land, and, if 
he did visit'it, his occupation was such that he could not 
spare the time to devote to bush -hunting or following the 
trail of the elephant. 

Just as the first rays of the sun light up our tent, a 
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stealthy footstep approaches it^ wnilst a low voice ex- 
claims — 

** Inkosi, ama inglovu pezulu " ("Chief, many ele- 
phants ahout "). 

** Have you seen or heard them, Inyovu? '* 

" I heard them last night. They were feeding near 
the edge of the hush ; and this morning I saw their foot- 
marks in the open plain, for they had heen out to the vlei 
to drink.*' 

** Why they must have heen within half a mile of my 
tent last night ! '' 

" Nearer, Inkosi, for a young hull elephant stalked out 
in this direction, and seemed hy the spoor to have 
scented something strange, or heard some unusual 
sounds." 

<* Before the sun has moved four times its own length I 
will he ready to go on the spoor. In the meantime you 
prepare for a day in the hush." 

" Here, Inkosi, is the spoor of the young bull : there 
is where he stood for some time. See his steps were 
slow and short there ; but here he has turned, and has 
rushed away with long strides towards the bush. He was 
alarmed then, or he would not have gone away so 
quickly." 

On looking at this spoor, we can estimate from its 
shape the size of the elephant whose foot left the 
impression on the sand or mud, for the height of the 
elephant is about six times the diameter of the footprint. 
We know also that it was a young bull elephant, because 
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the footprint is nearly circular ; whereas we should know 
that a cow elephant had been on the ground if we saw a 
footprint of an egg shape. 

The next question is to decide at what hour the 
elephant walked over this ground. The Caffire assures 
us that it was during the previous night ; and this state- 
ment we find is true, because a whole night's dew has 
not fallen on the footprint, which would be the case had 
the elephant left these marks on the night before the last. 
But we do find some drops of dew on the footprints, and 
therefore the elephant must have passed some time before 
sunrise. Also we note that the small stem of a tree, 
broken off by the elephant in its passage, has its leaves 
completely withered, and these leaves we know, from 
previous trial, will look quite fresh for at least two hours 
after they have been broken off. 

Now on the previous night the moon was about three- 
fourths towards the full ; it would therefore set about 
three hours before the sun rose, because it is always the 
case that when the moon is full, it sets when the sun 
rises, and rises when the sun sets. Also, when it is half 
full it rises about six hours after the sun, and sets about 
six hours after the sun. Thus the moon set on the night 
referred to about half-past two o'clock in the morning. 
Having considered these facts in connection with the 
trail, we say to the Caffire, " The elephant was here after 
the moon went down." 

** Yes, chief; soon after, I heard the elephant scream, 
and it was here he did so." 
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Farther on we see the footprints of other elephants. 
There are bull and cow elephants as well as quite tiny 
young ones, and they have enjoyed the luxury of 
elephants — a roll in the mud. Here in the soft soil are 
huge, flattened portions of ground, on which the giants 
have lain in order to smear themselves over with mud, 
and thus to protect their hides from the attacks of the 
mosquitoes during the heat of the day. 

Now this mud will enable us to follow the elephants 
quickly, for it will be wiped off by the trees and leaves 
near to which they will pass, and thus at a glance we 
can tell where the elephants have gone ; for sometimes we 
can obtain a good view in the bush of distant trees, and 
thus if they are smeared with mud we can make for them 
quickly, knowing that we are on the right road. 

Our Cafire points out to us a portion of the bush 
where, he states, the elephants entered the cover, and for 
this spot we now walk. The bush is at first open ; there 
is a dry brown creeper, which has died off to a great 
extent, and can be easily seen through ; there are many 
large trees, and the usual wild vine trailing about them. 
We pass this and follow the well-trodden path pursued 
by the elephants during the night, and here we walk 
quickly, for in this open bush we make no noise, and we 
can see round us some forty or fifty yards, and so are 
not likely to run against an elephant before we know of 
his proximity; but soon a different style of bush is 
approached. 

Now we come to dense portions of underwood matted 
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together ; and about ten feet high, it is so thick that it 
may be compared to a quickset edge, overgrown with ivy 
and honeysuckle. The only possible means of progression 
here is to force one's way along the path which the 
elephants made some hours previously ; and even this is 
not easy, for tangled vine and stout branches are across 
the path, and it is necessary to protect one's face with 
one's arms in order to force a way through such an 
obstruction ; and it is now that caution and carefulness 
are required. 

An elephant in his own bush is not to be intruded upon 
with impunity ; he is at times very savage, and at once 
resents the invasion. of his stronghold. With a blow 9f 
his trunk and a tread from his foot a man will soon be 
favoured,, and after such treatment no one lives to tell his 
tale. 

Before we enter this dense matted vegetation, it is 
therefore necessary to wait and listen before we venture 
to advance'. Our Caffire, in the most business-like way, 
squats down, placing his gun on the ground and taking a 
large dose of snuff from his reed snuff-box that, like a 
huge ear-ring, has been thrust through a hole pierced in 
the lobe of his ear. 

We wait at least ten minutes beside this thick cover, 
for if an elephant be near us we shall hear some noise 
which will plainly enable us to discover it. 

He will blow through his trunk, or move his huge legs, 
or his vast interior will make a rumbling noise which is 
plainly audible at fifty yards, and thus we shall avoid 
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advancing within reach of his trunk without knowing we 
are near him. 

No sonnd indicating that a elephant is near, we 
cautiously advance through this thicket for nearly a 
hundred yards, after which we come to a thick grove of 
acacias and of larger trees. Here the elephants have 
evidently stopped to feed; branches of large size are 
broken off the trees, and are ground up and smashed by 
these creatures, as they feed on the tender young twigs 
at the end of the bough, whilst they hold down the thick 
ends under their feet. If they had only stayed here 
until our arrival, we should have obtained a splendid shot 
at them ; for we can here see forty or fifty yards all 
round us, and there are some stout-stemmed trees, 
around which we might dodge a single elephant; but 
these cunning animals know perfectly well the style of 
bush in which they are safest, and will not remain by day 
in a part that is open, if they suspect that hunters are in 
their neighbourhood. 

We have now made several turns in the bush, for we 
have followed the trail of the elephants, and it is necessary 
to find out whether we are going up wind. If the wind 
blow from us to the elephants, they will know of our 
approach, though we may be three hundred yards from 
them. So to discover how the wind blows here, we take 
up a handful of dry earth, crush it in our hands, and 
throw it up in the air; the dust will show in which 
direction the wind is blowing. 

As we advance through the bush there is a sudden 
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rustling noise somewhere near us ; w« stand on the alert 
expecting to see an elephant, bnt nothing is at first 
visible, though the rustling of leaves and branches con- 
tinues. The cause of the noise is high up in the trees ; 
there we see a troop of the little grey monkeys hopping 
from bough to bough as they endeavour to escape from 
our sight. 

Suddenly a sharp, shrill trumpet note is heard, like that 
of a bugler suddenly cut short in his call. It is at some 
distance, but how far off it is impossible to tell ; but it 
speaks of power and watchfulness. We listen for some 
other indication, but nothing is heard; so our Cafire 
proposes to advance, and then again to sit and listen. 

A few hundred yards on we suddenly stop, for there 
close to us we see a mass of thick underwood moving as 
only an enormous animal could move it, the Caffire raises 
his arm and points at that part of the bush, and then 
glances round to see what part of the bush seems the 
best suited to retreat to, for to stand still in the bush 
after you have fired at an elephant is a piece of folly that 
no skilled hunter will commit. If the elephant charges, 
as he will probably do if the bush be thick, and he a full- 
grown bull, he will rush straightway at the smoke, and 
as he will carry everything before him he will probably 
smash the hunter before the latter can slip away. 

Suddenly from the mass of moving underwood there 
comes a deep rumbling sound, then a sharp blowing 
noise like wind forced through a pipe. The elephant is 
suspicious, and is testing the air with his olfactories to 
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find what danger threatens him. Having found that some 
strangely scented creature is near, he stands still as a 
statue, his huge ears erected, and his ponderous body 
ready to bear down on his enemy ; but as yet only his 
ears are visible, his head is hidden by a mass of branches 
and leaves, and his body wholly concealed by the under- 
wood. This is an intensely exciting moment ; our lives 
now depend on our activity and skill in dodging or run- 
ning, for we do not expect to kill this giant of the forest 
with a single bullet ; and when he is badly wounded 
he becomes more than ever savage and dangerous. 

As we stand with rifle ready, and intently watching 
the bush in which the elephant is concealed, we hear, 
close to us and on our left, a slight crack, caused by a 
broken branch; the noise is so small, and all else near 
where this noise is heard is so quiet, that a person unac- 
customed to the cunning of wild animals, and especially 
to that of the elephant, would pay no attention to this 
sound. To a skilled bushranger it is different ; to him 
this noise is a cause for watchfulness, and as he stoops 
down and peeps through the underwood, he sees the 
huge legs of an elephant within twenty paces of him, the 
animal itself being entirely hidden by the masses of 
foilage amidst which he stands. 

: This proximity of another elephant complicates matters, 
for others may be behind us, and our retreat may be cut 
off. Thus whilst being chased by one elephant, we may 
rush against another, and our sport and career be ended 
together. 
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Tb6 Caibe doesn't like it ; he shakes his head, signs 
that there are two, and looks hehind him as though 
anxious to baek ont of his present position. Bat the 
elephant before ns has become impatient, and wishes to 
gratify its curiosity. With a couple of strides it forces 
aside the underwood, and steps forth with expanded ears 
and erected trunk to see what danger threatens him and 
his companions* 

As he thus comes into sight, looming large even among 
the fine trees around him, he is a splendid specimen of 
animal power and watchfulness; his head is thrown back, 
and his large tusks point in the direction in which he 
expects a foe. Bapidly his body sways from side to side 
as he scents the air in each direction. There is no sign 
in this animal of that lazy lethargic nature which one 
somehow is disposed to attribute to the elephant; but 
he seems as active as a cat when Ipoking out for a 
mouse. 

There is no time to lose, for we must surprise him ; so, 
raising our heavy rifle, we take the animal at the instant 
when he shows a portion of his broadside, and, aiming 
at his chest, we discharge our heavy rifle, and the previous 
silence of the bush is broken by the reverberation pro- 
duced by its report. 

Without attempting to see through or under the smoke 
of our rifle, we turn and bound down the path by which 
we approached, and thus retreat a hundred yards or so ; 
then we stop to listen ; but no sound at first is audible ; 
then, however, we hear a oraok like that of a snapped 
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branch, then another more diatant, and we know the 
elephants are in retreat. 

Instantly reloading, we retrace onr eteps, and now with 
even greater cantion than before, for now our preaenoe is 




known, and we believe it has been felt, and the elephant, 
wonnded as it ie, will not be likely to spare its enemy if 
it get a chance. 

Here is the spot on which we stood, and there is the 
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bosh before 4i8 out of which the elephant strode. Here, 
on the left, is where the second elephant was concealed, 
and we see how lucky it was we retreated when we fired, 
for this elephant, though it had not felt a bullet wound, 
had yet charged straight oyer the ground on which we 
stood when we fired. The Cafifre sees this trail clearly 
marked on the ground, and he shakes his head and covers 
his mouth with his hands as he looks at it, and thinks of 
what would have happened had he stayed where he was. 
He does not now consider that the hunting medicine 
which he purchased from the wizard doctor is dear, as it 
was most likely that string of roots round his neck which 
saved his life on the present occasion, and enabled him to 
get away in time. 

We look anxiously towards the spot on which the ele- 
phant stood. There is a faint hope that we may see him 
lying there ; but there is nothing visible but bush. The 
elephant has disappeared, but not without leaving a sign 
behind him, for our Cafire points out a few drops of blood 
on a leaf, and shows the trail of the elephant on the 
ground, which indicates that the monster turned when he 
was hit, and retreated into the forest. 

We must follow now on the blood spoor, and rapidly 
too ; the elephant must have no rest, and perhaps another 
bullet may be lodged in him before another hour has 
passed, and then twenty or thirty pounds worth of ivory 
will be ours, and a tail will hang against our tent pole as 
a trophy of our day's sport. 

Like a hound that scents blood, the Caffire now moves 
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onward with rapidity ; for onr coarse is easily marked 
for us, as the elephant has been hard hit, and is evidently 
mortally wounded, for it bleeds not only from the body, 
but from the trunk also. 

It is wild in its rushes through the forest ; here it has 
charged right against a stout tree, from the stem of which 
the bark has been carried off in quantities, and the 
branches of which are smashed and broken. 

Soon, too, we fin^ that the wounded animal has sepa- 
rated from the other members of the herd, and is 
following his track alone^-evidence that he is badly 
wounded, and, like a sick man, seeks to avoid the society 
of his fellows. 

On and on through miles of bush we follow the 
wounded elephant. The sun has approached the zenith, 
and is now sinking towards the west, and we still seem 
no nearer our journey's end ; for the game we are pur- 
suing is a tower of strength, and, though he may die, yet 
he will not yield his life in a hurry. 

At length we stop ; the intense heat in the bush, and 
the exertion we have gone through, compel us to desist 
for the present ; and, on calmly considering the case, we 
find that, unless we are prepared to pass the night in the 
bush without food and without water, we must escape 

m 

from its tangled mazes before the sun sets ; and so we 
draw off from the trail, determined to take it up on the 
morrow. 

Before sunrise on the morrow, however, a terrific 
thunderstorm visits us, and the rain washes out every 
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£dgn of the trail ; to attempt to follow the elephant would 
be useless, so we enter the bush in the hope either of 
coming on the dead elephant or finding other members of 
the herd ; but these animals are very cautious, they will 
not stop in a district where one of their members has 
been badly wounded, and so the bush is now t-enanted 
only by bucks and monkeys, wild pigs and the smaller 
wild beasts. 

It is not long, however, before we have reason to 
believe that our shot was a fatal one ; for on the second 
day after that on which we wounded our game far away 
in the east, in that direction in which the wounded ele- 
phant retreated, we see some specks above the forest 
trees ; by the aid of our telescope we discover these to be 
vultures, they are circling above the trees, and at length 
descend among them, and this proceeding we know to be 
a sign that some carrion lies in the forest, and is attracting 
them. 

** Saddle the pony, Inyoru, and come with us. See 
the vultures yonder." 

The Caf&e shades his eyes from the sun, and looks 
intently at the distant bush. 

**Yes!" he suddenly exclaims, "they are vultures. 
Our elephant must be there. Let us go." 

In half an hour we have crossed the river that separates 
us from that part of the bush above which the vultures 
are wheeling, have knee-haltered the horse, and entered 
the bush. 

Half an hour's quick walking, during which we are 
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gnided partly by onr previous observations, partly by the 
flight of the vulture occasionally seen, and then we catch 
sight of a black mass on the ground, above which are the 
weird-like forms of several vnltnres. We approach this 
mass, ahd soon recognise it as a dead elephant, from the 
carcase of which scamper two hyasnas and several jack- 
als, who have been feasting at their leisure. The elephant 
has evidently been dead some time — ^the Gaflre declared 
twenty-four hours at least — but short as this time is, he 
has been partly eaten by hyaenas and other wild beasts. 

We passed round in front of him, and there see on his 
chest the mark of a bullet wound. It was where we had 
struck with our bullet the bull elephant two days pre- 
viously. But as we glanced towards the monster's head, 
we see the reason for the Gaffre*s muttered words. We 
have been forestalled ; some one has visited the elephant 
before us, and has extracted the valuable tusks. There 
is the trunk cut up at the sides, so as to clear the tusks 
from flesh, and there are the empty sockets in which the 
tusks rested. We have been robbed; but there is no 
redress, even if we could discover the thief, and bring 
home the theft to him. So we cut off the useless tail, 
and return to our tent. 

Several months elapsed before we discovered how 
we had been deprived of our prize. We then* learned 
that a Hottentot in the bush, searching for wild honey, 
saw the wounded elephant pass him, and seeing how 
near death it was, followed it till it fell, which it did soon 
after sunset on the day it was wounded. With the 
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hatebet that be used to eat out the bees' nests from the 
trees, he ent ont the tusks of the elephant, and earned 
first one and then the other to the edge of the bnsh, 
where he eoncealed them till be had a chanee of selling 
them. 

Thongh on this oeeasion we were robbed of onr spoils, 
still we had our reward in the excitement of sport, and 
in viewing in its native wilds the lordly elephant, whose 
size, sagacity, and enormous strength render him one of 
the most interesting qnadrnpeds in creation. 
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IN THE WILDS OF NATAL. 

WITH SERPENTS. 



Paet I. 

A MONfl tbe many peculiar conetruotioDB of Datnre, 
■^ there is not one which appears to me more smgnlar 
than that of the snake. To see a creature without legs 
able to glide along the ground with great rapidity, to 
climb trees, and, though posaeseed with jaws of but slight 
power, yet able to crush by its embrace creatures of coa- 
siderable strength, is really a wonderful sight. When, 
too, we find that some of these snakes grow to such a 
size as to render them formidable and dangerous opponents 
even to man, they naturally are looked upon by all 
persons aa most mteresting creatures. Thas, some few 
remarks as to their habits and peculiarities will, I trust, 
be interesting ; especially when a knowledge of the 
private life of these monsters has been gained in conse- 
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quence of visiting them in their wild homes in the African 
forests. 

There are several species of p3rthons or boa-constrictors, 
inhabiting various parts of the world, and growing to a 
great size. These are known as the boa- constrictor, the 
anaconda, the rock snake, &c. The particular species to 
which I shall here refer is called the Natal Bock Snake, 
or Port Natal Python. 

This serpent was not uncommon in the Natal district 
during my residence there many years ago. This fact 
will be evident when I state that the python usually lies 
concealed at least six days, and roams about in search of 
food one day : thus, though there may be many snakes 
in a certain locality, yet it is not likely that a person 
merely riding over the country should see even one-tenth 
of these. Yet, during my residence of two or three years 
at Natal, I shot seven pythons, each of which exceeded 
sixteen feet in length. I killed eight or nine varying 
from seven to twelve feet in length, and I *Met off *' at 
least a dozen others, whose habits I wished to study, or 
who escaped because I would not alarm the animals in 
the vicinity by firing off a gun at such unprofitable game. 

The python of Natal grows to a very large size, and as 
in the Field newspaper various inquiries were made some 
time back as to the measured size of various snakes, I 
take this opportunity of recording the dimensions of some 
of the pythons I shot. The measurements were made 
immediately after death, and when consequently the skin 
had neither stretched nor contracted. The largest python 
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was twenty-one feet six inches in length, and measured 
twenty-seven inches round the body. It was of a 
beantiful olive and yellow colour, spotted with yellow and 
black spots, having a gloss on its skin similar to that seen 
on a ripe plnm. Another python that I killed measured 
sixteen feet, and was twenty-six inches in circumference. 

The weight of these creatures could only be roughly 
judged of ; but a fair estimate of their weight can be 
made from the following description: — ^A rietbok, that 
weighed ninety-five pounds, I could lift off the ground 
and place upon my pony's back, but the python which 
was only sixteen feet long I could not raise from the 
ground more than a few feet, and even then a great part 
of the creature was upon the ground. Thus, if I were 
to give a guess at the weight of such a snake, I should 
say it was two hundred pounds at least. 

The pythons as well as the boa-constrictors destroy 
animals by crushing them in their folds ; these snakes have 
no poisonous teeth as have several smaller snakes, and 
are not therefore dangerous to man ; at least, they are 
not so if he is armed and on the alert. Still, there is no 
doubt that if one of these giant pythons once coiled itself 
round a man's body, the man would very soon be so 
squeezed as to be suffocated, though the snake is, I 
believe, disinclined to attack a man. 

The first python I ever saw in its native home was a 
very large one. I was riding over some down-land about 
six miles west of the bay of Natal. Seeing the long grass 
moving in a suspicious manner, I rode towards it, and 

o 
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just caught sight of an enormous serpent gliding into an 
immense hole. This hole had been made by an ant-bear 
or a porcupine, and was big enough to have allowed a 
man to crawl into it. I did not fire, as the snake's head 
was not visible, and a dead-shot was therefore impossible. 

Shortly after I met a Caffire, who informed me that 
this snake was his enemy, as it had killed and swallowed 
a calf of his about ten days previously. Upon hearing 
this intelligence, I informed the Ca£fre of the snake's 
locality, and he intimated his intention of watching for his 
enemy. 

Two days afterwards I was riding in the vicinity of the 
snake's residence, when I heard a Caffire shouting from a 
distance. Upon riding up to the man, I found him 
smiling and very proud, the reason for which was, that 
on the ground was an enormous p3rthon pinned down by 
about half-a-dozen assagies, and to all appearance dead. 

Upon pacing the length of this snake, I found it eight 
good paces, so that I estimated the length at about twenty- 
three feet. 

The Caffre gave the following history of the capture of 
the monster. 

From sunrise in the morning until sunset on the day 
after my visit- to his district, he had watched the snake's 
hole, but saw nothing of it. On the following morning 
he again examined the snake's hole, and saw at once that 
it had moved out during the night. Now a Cafi&e can 
follow any creature by sight just as a dog can by scent, 
and so the Caffi:e followed the trail of the serpent, and 
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soon noticed that the monster was gliding towards the 
grazing ground of his cattle, most likely with the intention 
of eating more veal. This idea added speed to the Cafire's 
feet, and he soon came within sight of the python, as it 
was slowly advancing towards its prey. 

As soon as the creature knew it was pnrsned, it made 
away towards some reeds and marsh; but the Ca&e 
boldly pnrsned it, and when within a few yards of it, 
hnrled one of his sharp assagies at the monster. A Caffre 
is a very good shot with a spear, and on this occasion he 
transfixed the python with his first shot. One assagy, 
however, merely stopped the snake, bnt did not entirely 
disable it. The creature tnmed and showed a determina- 
tion to attack its pursuer, btit several other assagies 
having been driven into the snake, it vTas soon helpless, 
and was then pinned down to the ground in the manner 
I had seen it. 

Some time after this first adventure with a python, I 
had a very close interview with the largest I ever killed. 
Happening to be out shooting, and in search of buck, 
about six miles from Natal Bay, I was riding with a 
friend and attended by a dog. This dog was of the 
pointer breed, and was very fond of turning a buck out of 
cover. 

The country over which we were riding was like an 
English park, in which were small patches of brushwood 
about thQ size of a comfortable drawing-room. At one 
of these patches of bush my dog stopped, and commenced 
acting in a very unusual manner. He pointed at the 
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bush, then wagged his tail as he looked round at me, 
then drew back as though afraid, and so on. I at once 
knew that some strange game was in the . bush, and I 
suspected that it was either a leopard or a porcupine ; so, 
dismounting from my horse, I ran to the bush ready for a 
shot, my friend doing the same. 

On looking cautiously into the bush, my friend started 
back, exclaiming, '' It is an enormous serpent ! " At the 
same instant I saw the heavy thick body of the python 
slowly gliding towards my dog. 

Baising my gun, I sent a charge of shot into the 
snake's body, and jumped back so as to avoid any 
attempt of the creature to spring at me. Having loaded 
the empty barrel, I approached with great caution, hold- 
ing my gun ready, and peeping among the leaves and 
branches to catch sight of my enemy. 

It was well I did use caution, for the instant I moved 
the branches the serpent lunged forward, making a dart 
at my face as rapidly as a cat springs on a mouse, his 
enormous jaws open and extended wide enough to have 
taken my head in them. I was just beyond the monster's 
reach, or he would have pulled me down on the ground 
and probably have crushed me before my friend could 
have cut or shot him. Before, however, another dart 
could be made at me, I sent a charge of shot into the 
python's head, which at once killed it. 

On dragging out with considerable difficulty this serpent 
from the bushes, I was surprised at the beauty of its 
colouring and its enormous size. 
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The size at first is deceptive ; when an anim^al is seen 
on the ground among trees and bashes, it looks small, but 
when it is handled or seen near, it looks far more formid- 
able. So it was with this python. , At first I fancied it 
was little more than twelve or fourteen feet in length, 
and that probably I could have dragged it along the 
ground, or knocked its head against a tree if it had 
attacked me ; but when I found that two of us could 
scarcely drag it along the ground, and that whilst as big 
round as a man's thigh, it was twenty-one feet in length, 
I realised what a formidable monster it was, and how 
poor a chance a man would have if he once allowed a 
serpent of this size to coil round him. 

I believe the largest snake I ever saw was in the forests 
on the coast eastward of Natal. 

This snake was moving through the forest apparently 
in search of food, but it seemed rather lazy, and was 
gliding along scarcely as fast as a child could walk. I 
was sitting down in the bush with my hunting Cafire, 
when our attention was drawn to the snake by the noise 
it made among the leaves and broken branches. Caffires 
have great fear of any animal with which they are not 
thoroughly familiar, and this man informed me that the 
snake was a deadly poisonous one, and very fierce 
also. As, however, I recognised the python at once, 
I knew it was not poisonous, and so determined to 
follow and watch it to see what it was about. I 
had no fear of being attacked by it, for I was armed 
with a double-barrelled gun, with which I could have 
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shot the serpent, so I placed myself in its path and 
waited its approach. 

The creature came gliding along slowly and apparently 
nnconscions of my presence, nntil within a few yards of 
me. It then evidently had reached its home, for it 
gradually disappeared into a large hole, coil after coil 
passing into the mysterious retreat, until at length nothing 
was manifest but the tail of the serpent. From the esti- 
mation which I made at the time, I believe this snake 
was fully twenty-five feet in length. 

Near the hole into which this python had glided there 
was a quantity of sand, over which the creature had 
passed. On this sand the trail or spoor was clearly 
marked, so that I at once examined this, in order to get 
my eye accustomed to the spoor of a large snake, and 
also to be able to judge in future what the size of snakes 
must be in order to leave certain marks. ' From the in- 
formation thus gained I was enabled to form a very 
correct judgment of the size of snakes when I saw their 
traces, and on one occasion was astonished to see on 
the banks of a stream near Natal traces which could 
have been left oply by a gigantic serpent. 

This serpent, I believe, must have been above thirty 
feet long ; and my belief was strengthened when I had 
communicated with an old Caffre, whose kraal was near. 
This man asserted that the snake had killed and eaten a 
half-grown cow, and that it was so long that its head was 
on one side of the stream before the tail had entered the 
water on the other side. On examining the stream where 
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the Boake had crossed, it was evident that, if thia report 
-were tme, the snake most have been above thirty feet in 



Such a size as thirty feet Beems marvellons ; bnt having 
killed and measured a snake twenty-one feet in length, I 
think it very improbable that thiB particolar creators was 




the biggest in the district, and thna thirty feet does not 
Beem to me an improbable length to be attained by a 
python. 

The python, as veil as other anakes that destroy 
animals by crashing, are very formidable to monkeys and 
baboons. Xheee snakes climb trees with great eaae, and 
when hidden among the foliage cannot readily be seen; 
thus a monkey, skipping Irom branch to branch, suddenly 
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alights on a python, is seized with the rapidity of a tiger* s 
spring, is held hy the powerful jaws, and instantly folded 
over and over again hy coils of the creature's body, and 
crushed to death in a few seconds of time. 

The swallowing process is slowly accomplished by the 
pythons ; they swallow their animals entire. And if the 
€reatnre happen to be a bustard, a guinea-fowl, or a duck, 
down go feathers and animal together. There is no pick- 
ing or carving process to go through, but the python dines 
off his animal without any preparation. 

In the Zoological Gardens there are two or three very 
fair specimens of the python, though they are small 
compared to those one sees in their native wilderness. 
Still, I believe two, at least, of those in the Gardens must 
be twelve feet long. 

During a visit to the snake-house in the Gardens I 
was witness of a curious scene between one of the 
largest pythons and a small one in the same cage. 

The large python was occupied in swallowing a duck, 
when the smaller one glided up to him, examined his tail, 
and suddenly darting at it as though it were '^ game," 
coiled itself round, and commenced trying to crush its big 
companion. The pressure was evidently unpleasant, as 
the large snake tried to free itself; but as a duck was 
half-way down its throat it seemed helpless, and had to 
endure the unpleasant squeeze. The keeper's attention 
was soon drawn to the knotty mass, and the man, by a 
few blows with a stick, and by hauling at the creatures, 
managed to get them uncoiled. 
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Strange and wonderful as are many of the animal 
creation, there are few which seem so remarkable as the 
larger species of snake ; creatures which climb without 
arms, and move rapidly without legs, who swallow their 
food whole, and kill it by squeezing it, are what may be 
termed originals ; and yet these are but one branch of the 
snake kind. The other branch, which destroys by a 
subtle and mysterious poison, is equally as marvellous, 
and to these we will draw attention at a future time, as 
we have had the opportunity of seeing very many 
poisonous snakes at home and in all the pride of their 
power. 




IN THE WILDS OF NATAl. 

WITH SEEPENXa 



Pabt n. 

THE most repnlsive looking of all snakes is nn- 
donbtedly the pnff-adder. 

This creature takes its name from a habit it has of 
puffing and swelling its body when alarmed or enraged. 
It is for its length the thickest snake in existence, and its 
cold, glassy eyes, broad ven omen h -looking head, and 
soaly skin give it the appearance of a most viciaus 
monster. 

The paff-addei attains the length of four or four 
and a half feet, and is as much as a foot in circnm- 
foronce. Its tail, instead of being thin and tapering, as is 
the case with most non-Tenomooa snakes, is thick and 
stumpy : this peculiarity distingnishea almost all poison- 
ous snakes from those whioh are not so. Thus any. 
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person may at a glance discover which are and which are 
not dangerone. 

It is of the ntmoat importance that every perBon should 
know at once when he sees a poiaonona snake, for to be 
bitten even b; an Engliah viper often prodncea lasting 
and dangerous resolta, and in many parts of England 
vipers are common. Last snnuner at Qodahill, in the 
Isle of Wight, we came npon two very large vipers in a 
meadow. They were so occnpied with one another, 




that had we not been watchful and on the look-oat for 
snch creatures, we shoold certainly have trodden on them, 
and a bite, vrith all its dangerous and painfnl results, 
must have been the conaeqnence. 

Two years ago, in the New Forest, a lady of the party 
called onr attention to a " beautifnl little anake," jnat in 
front oC her foot ; on looking at it we recognised a viper, 
wiib head erect ready to strike on the slightest movement. 
To cat it down with a stick was of course the inunediate 
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proceeding, whilst mocli snrpriae was expressed by the 
lady to learn that so pretty a creatnre coold be dangeroos. 
Now had this lady been aware of the poieonone natnre 
of the creature before her, she would have been less 
incautious, and she onght to have known at a glance the 
natore of the snake; for, be it remembered, the viper has 
a dark chain of broad spots down its back, has rather a 
broad head, and a stnmpy tail, ail plaihly distingnishable 
at a glance. Notice these &cts, and we tmst no reader 




of this article will be bitten by a viper, in conseqnenoe of 
not knowing it to be venomons. 

We actaally know a ct^e where a boy caught a young 
viper and carried it home, beheving it to be a common 
snake. He was bitten by it the next day, and did not 
recover the effects for some months. 

Among country -people there is great ignoranccrin con- 
nection with poisonous snakes. We were once gravely 
informed by three men in the New Forest that the blind 
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wonn was very venomons, whereas the poor creature is 
as harmless as a fly. 

Bat to return to the more deadly species found in 
Africa. 

The pufiT-adder is found in woods, hidden among the 
stumps of trees, in holes and crannies of rocks, in the 
thatch of houses or huts, and under masses of brushwood, 
or among dead branches. 

Those who have lived in a country frequented by poi- 
sonous snakes, get into a habit of watchfulness, and 
know by instinct, as it were, when they are in a likely 
place for snakes, and thus rarely meet with an accident 
through carelessness. 

The pu£f-adder is particularly dangerous, in conse- 
quence of its lazy, indolent habits. It will lie sleeping in 
the sun, and will probably not awake until trodden upon 
by the incautious pedestrian, whose first intimation of his 
danger will be the sharp prick of the serpent's tooth. 
If the pufl-adder does move, it will be merely to assume 
a threatening attitude, as though it knew full well that it 
possessed the power of life and death in one dart of its 
head. 

Luckily, the colour of this snake is rather bril- 
liant, and, if in the plain lying on grass, can be easily 
seen; but when it is among broken branches and dead 
leaves it requires a trained eye to distinguish it. 

One of the largest puff-adders we ever saw we aided in 
killing. 

About a mile from the village of D'Urban, at 
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Natal, there was an extensive forest or bnsh, as it is 
there called ; through this bnsh there was a narrow road 
which was being widened. Many trees had to be cut 
down and stumps uprooted in order to clear the ground. 
A large party of Zooloo Caffires were engaged at this 
work, and had killed many snakes which they found 
among the roots of trees and in holes in the ground. 

While watching these Cafifres at work one day, we 
suddenly heard a shout, and saw a Caffre spring back in 
the greatest alarm. Dismounting from our pony, we ap- 
proached the spot, near which several Caffires were rush- 
ing about. These men called to us in a warning tone 
Inyoka kona (** A snake is there "), whilst they pointed to 
a large stump of a tree, which they had partially up- 
rooted. There, coiled up on the stump, with head 
erect, and body swelled with rage, was a gigantic puff- 
adder. It looked an embodiment of rage and venom as 
it turned its head towards us, and raised itself as though 
preparing to spring. 

We soon arranged an attack on the snake, in the 
following manner. About a dozen Caffres formed a ring 
round the snake, and distant about ten yards from it. 
These men were supplied with large stones, and thus a 
regular pelting match began. As the stones whizzed 
past it, the adder turned its head rapidly in the direction 
from which the last stone came, and pufed and swelled 
with rage. For some time the creature escaped being 
hit, but at length a lucky shot was made, and the 
monster was struck on the head, and almost killed. 
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No sooner was the snake down than it was battered to 
pieces with stones ; the head was cut off and carefnlly 
buried, and the body thrown among the bushes. During 
the next day I heard that several young puff-adders had 
been turned out of the same stump, and killed by the 
Caffres. 

All the poisonous snakes appear at times to suffer 
inconvenience from the poison-bladders becoming sur- 
charged with poison. Thus snakes are at times anxious 
to bite anything, and thus to get rid of some of their 
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poison. This is, we believe, the reason why snakes 
sometimes attack men without any provocation. 

We had once a very narrow escape from a puff-adder 
which seemed in this vicious state. We were riding 
along a well-beaten waggon track, when we saw at 
the side of the road a fine puff-adder. Having seen 
two or three Caflfres on the road some hundred yards 
before us, we concluded that these men had killed the 
snake, as it lay so still that it indicated no sign of life. 

p 
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Being desirons of obtaining a good skin of the puff-adder, 
we dismounted and approached the creature, which had 
its head partially concealed by the long grass. 

When within about a yard of it, we saw a slight move- 
ment of the taU, which we knew meant watchfulness, and 
indicated that the creature was alive. We had scarcely 
noted this fact before the adder suddenly sprung back- 
wards, almost turning a summersault. Fortunately we 
were too quick for it, and avoided its spring; whilst 
before it could recover itself, it received three or four 
severe blows on the back and neck with our sjambok 
(riding-whip), which entirely disabled it, and its skin fell 
to the lot of a naturalist in thy neighl^ourhood. 

We once found a puff-adder engaged in swallowing an 
enormous toad. The toad was being quietly drawn into 
the throat of the snake, and was alive. Having a deadly 
enmity towards all poisonous snakes, we commenced an 
attack on this creature with our sjambok, one or two 
blows being administered to it with sufficient force to 
break its back. The result was unexpected. The snake 
seemed to reverse the order of its swallowing, for the 
toad with a few extra struggles freed itself from the jaws 
of the snake, and, apparently none the worse, waddled 
away into some long grass. We killed the snake, and 
then watched the toad for fully a quarter of an hour, but 
saw no sign of its having been poisoned. 

It may be that a poisonous snake bites only those 
creatures which its instinct tells it would escape by their 
speed. Thus birds, rabbits, mice, and rats, being fleet, 
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would easily escape ; but a toad, being a slow creature, is 
easily captured by a snake, wbich need not therefore use 
its poisonous fangs in order to secure its prey. 

There was at Natal a large stout black snake, which 
the Ca£&es declared was poisonous. Only once we 
had an opportunity of seeing one of these brutes. 
It was basking beside a large hole, and was seen by our 
dog, who, having no experience of poisonous snakes, 
rushed towards the moving monster, and was with diffi- 
culty stopped, when only within a few yards of it. The 
snake looked a most repulsive brute as it raised its head 
threatening our old dog, and rapidly moving its tail. To 
shoot this monster was an actual satisfaction, and a 
charge of shot was lodged in the creature at a distance of 
about thirty paces. So strong was the life in the reptile 
that it was not killed by the charge of shot, but wriggled 
itself into its hole, and disappeared. This snake we 
estimated at about seven feet long, and it was the thickest 
for its size we had ever seen, and certainly appeared the 
most venomous, its broad head, stumpy tail, and general 
aspect indicating poison. 

On another occasion when shooting among some ravines 
near Sea-Cow Lake, Natal, we were walking through some 
long dry Tambookie grass, looking for a small buck called 
a duiker, which was common in that neighbourhood. 
Snakes were plentiful here also, so that it was necessary 
to be cautious, and to note where one put one's foot 
on the ground. 

As we slowly pushed our way through the long 
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grass which stood up as tall and as strong as a field of 
wheat, a large cobra, or spnugh-slange, as the Dutch 
Boers term it, rose from almost under our feet, and 
assumed a threatening attitude. Its hood was spread, 
and its head was raised nearly as high as our face. On 
the first indication of a moving object, we cocked our 
gun and stood ready for a shot ; but when we saw the 
sna^e in such close proximity to us, we dared not raise 
the gun to fire ; we knew the snake*s habits well enough 
to be aware that if we moved we should probably be 
struck at once ; we therefore remained immovable for 
at least a quarter of a minute, the snake still maintaining 
its threatening attitude. The reptile then turned, and 
glided rapidly away. This was about the only snake of a 
poisonous kind that we ever allowed to escape, but as 
the creature had undoubtedly for some seconds our life in 
its power, and did not destroy us, we felt it would be 
ungenerous to shoot it as it glided away^ and so the 
spuugh-slange escaped. 

This serpent is usually very fierce, and ready to attack 
man on the slightest provocation. It has also the pecu- 
liar habit of spitting poison at an enemy, and from this 
result blindness often ensues. We were told of this 
singular practice by Hottentots, Caffires, and Boers. 
Thus, though we never saw the creature perform this 
feat, we considered the evidence that it did so very 
good. 

Upon publishing our first book some twelve years ago, 
in which we mentioned this practice of the snake, we 
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were severely blamed by a learned critic for onr credulity 
in believing ^* such nonsense," and were recommended to 
be more cautious in future. This critic, however, who 
had probably gained his experience of African poisonous 
snakes in the suburbs of London, was, we found, as 
ignorant as he was bold ; for the spitting-snake has been 
familiar to naturalists for many years, and to them it 
was no more surprising to hear that the snake spat 
poison, than it would be for an English boy to hear that 
a wasp could sting. We mention this fact in order to 
warn our young readers not to be prevented from speak- 
ing what they know or believe to be true, merely because 
some self-sufficient and ignorant person attempts to cast 
ridicule on their statement. 

We were once hunting among some low bushes and 
long grass for a chicken that had concealed itself there, 
and were armed with a Caffire knobstick. As we moved 
the grass on one side with the stick, we noticed an object 
moving dififerently from the grass, and at once recognised 
a cobra within a foot of our legs. The stick, however, 
was the object that enraged this reptile ; and a dart was 
made at the stick, and it was struck by the creature. 
In the next instant we had struck it down by a sharp 
blow, and broken its back. It proved to be a half- 
grown cobra, and was apparently very fat and in good 
health. 

People who live in a country inhabited by poisonous 
snakes soon become very watchful; thus accidents do 
not occur as often as might be supposed. Yet deaths do 
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occnr from the bite of snakes, in spite of all the precau- 
tions that are adopted. We saw one man, a Caffire, who 
was killed by the bite of a cobra. The creature was in a 
faggot of wood on which the man trod, and it bit him in 
the leg. He died two hours afterwards. 

There is a plant that grows in India, and is termed 
the ArUtolochia Indica, which is said to be a cure for 
snake-bites. It is a creeping-plant, and grows well in 
most hot countries. This leaf is pounded and water 
added, and then is swallowed. In America another 
species of the same plant grows, and is called the 
American Snake-Eoot, or Virginian Snake-Boot. 

In Ceylon a stone is manufactured, it is said, from 
horn, which is placed on the snake-bite, and is supposed 
to extract or absorb the poison from the wound. 

In Australia it has been found that hartshorn injected 
into the veins is an antidote for snake-bite, and it has 
succeeded well. 

In concluding this brief notice of poisonous serpents, 
we will venture to offer two pieces of advice. 

First, let every person try to learn the appearance 
of the poisonous snakes in the country in which he 
lives, so that, when he sees one, he at once recognises 
it, and acts with caution. In England this knowledge 
is soon acquired, yet it is neglected too often, and with 
unfortunate results. As an exhibition of such ignorance, 
we will relate an incident that occurred to us some two 
years ago. 

Being at Lyndhurst, in the New Forest, we ob- 
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served some chickens of a very valuable breed nmning 
after one another, jnst as these fowls do when they have 
anything which they cannot swallow at once. We soon 
noticed that a fowl was carrying in its beak a young 
viper about nine inches longp The viper was held by 
the neck so that it could not bite the fowl, but it still 
riggled about in a very unwormlike manner. We pur- 
sued the fowl, which dropped the viper immediately at 
our feet, when a blow from a stick killed it. 

Seeing the fowl-owner near, we carried the viper to 
him, and asked him if he knew what his fowls were 
carrying. The man, with that self-sufficient air which 
is always an attendant on ignorance, replied, ** Oh, I 
don't know, and don't want to know. I calls all them 
things worms or lizards." Now, had this man happened 
to handle the << worm " before it was dead, he would 
not have forgotten it for some weeks. Thus, first learn 
to distinguish a poisonous snake from one that is harm- 
less. 

Secondly, try to ascertain the best thing to be 
done in case you or your companion is bitten by a 
poisonous snake ; and when you travel or even walk in 
a district where there is a chance of finding reptiles, 
be watchful, so that you do not tread unawares on 
a creature who in self-defence will inflict a death- 
wound. 

When we consider that two or three drops of a fluid 
iigected into the system of a full-grown healthy man is 
in most cases sufficient to stop the circulation of his 
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blood, the beating of his heart, and the action of his 
brain, it is indeed a reminder to ns that our Hfe hangs, 
as it were, by a thread ; and that, thoogh oar astonish- 
ment at soeh changes is rarely excited, yet it is a simple 
tnith that life is a iwst mystery, and that we are fearfolly 
and wonderfully made* 
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IN THE EAVINES OF CHUMIE. 

WITH BABOONS. 



A NY person who has had the opportonity of observing 
■*^ closely the habits and private life of animalH,' must 
have often been astonished at the manner in which 
varioos creatures often combine either for their mataal 
protection or mutual benefit. 

We have, fortunately, had many opportnnitieB of 
watching the ooadnct of various creatures in their 
' native homes, and the delight that any lover of nature 
esperiences in thus contemplating the wise acta of the 
animal creation fiir exceeds the savage joy of the mere 
slaughterer or sportsman. 

Konrs and days have been happily passed whilst 
watching the skilful Gkilden Oriels weaving their retort- 
shaped nests among the pendant branches which over- 
bnng an African stream. Often have we enjoyed a 
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good laugh as we witnessed the futile attempts of an 
inexperienced grey monkey to grasp the nests of these 
birds and extract the eggs — attempts which almost 
always resulted in giving the adventurer a ducking. 
Whether we examine the skilled details of work shown 
in a beehive or ants* nest, the combined efforts of a pack 
of wild dogs to hunt down their prey, or the architec- 
tural skill of a village of beavers, we may invariably find 
traces of that same great Wisdom which holds a planet in 
its orbit, and makes the world a sphere. 

A very curious case of a combination on the part of 
animals to rid themselves of a foe occurred near the 
Winterberg, a mountain to the north of the eastern 
frontier of the Cape of Good Hope. 

In this locality there were several troops of baboons, 
young and old, which resided in the deep rocky ravines, 
and gambolled among the fearful precipices around. Very 
human were these creatures in their appearance and habits, 
tsspecially when suddenly alarmed ; the mammas were 
then seen to catch up their young ones, who clung round 
their parents* necks, and were thus carried rapidly to the 
summit of the rocks, where they would grimace and cough 
out their defiance at the intruder who had ventured into 
their domain. 

An enemy, however, once found his way into their 
stronghold, and this was an enemy hungry, cunning, and 
powerful. It was a Cape leopard. 

Crouching down among the long grass, or amidst the 
crevices of the rocks, the leopard would suddenly spring 
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upon a young baboon, and actually devour it before the 
eyes of its screeching parents. Strong as is a baboon, 
the leopard is yet far stronger, and with its terrible 
claws could soon tear to pieces the largest male 
baboon. 

During some days the leopard feasted on baboons, but 
at length these creatures combined, and jointly attacked 
the leopard. They did not really mean to risk a pitched 
battle with him, for these creatures evidently knew and 
respected his great powers. * They had, too, as the result 
proved, determined on a safer and more crafty method of 
proceeding. 

The leopard, fearing the combined strength of his 
adversaries, left their neighbourhood, and retreated 
across country, but he was followed by nearly all the 
large baboons. 

On went the leopard ; on followed the baboons. The 
day was hot, and the leopard disliked this perpetual 
tramping, and so tried to seek a retreat and lie down and 
rest. Then it was that the baboons closed round and 
worried him. Soon, too, he began to thirst, his tongue 
hanging out of his mouth, and the white foam covering 
his jaws. 

Water was soon scented by the hunted brute, and to 
this it rapidly made its way; but now the baboons 
became frantic ; they closed on to the leopard, some by 
their great activity actually tearing him with their sharp 
teeth, and the creature could not drink. The baboons 
could relieve one another, and some could eat and drink 
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too, whilst their companions continued worrying the 
leopard. 

Daring two days and a night the country for several 
miles along the course of these creatures was startled by 
the cries of pursuer and pursued, and several farmers 
were witnesses from a distance of portions of the scene 
here described* They would not interfere, but watched 
the baboons' method of administering justice. 

Worn out with exhaustion and thirst, the leopard at 
length could totter on no farther, and sank to the ground a 
prey to the baboons, who, in spite of his claws and teeth, 
which were yet formidable, attacked him with their 
whole force and soon tore him to pieces, they themselves 
escaping with only a few severe scratches. 

Assembling their forces, the baboons returned rapidly 
to their stronghold, where they were welcomed by their 
females and young with choruses of loud and triumphant 
barks, which were continued during the greater part of 
the night, whilst for several days the excitement did not 
seem to calm down, but was shown by the unusual noises 
which proceeded from this curious colony. 

Such an incident as the preceding may seem strange 
and unlikely to those who have not seen animals in entire 
freedom and left to their own instincts or reason, but our 
personal experience on many other occasions has taught 
us that it is not uncommon, and we do not therefore 
hesitate to record it in these pages. Another singular 
incident was related to us by a credible witness. 

Amidst the deeply wooded ravines of a range of 
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monntains on the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good 
Hope, a large colony of the pig-faced baboons were 
located. These creatures had found there a safe resting- 
place for many generations : so steep and dangerous were 
the cWSy that no creature except a baboon could dare 
wander among them, and so the animals were safe and 
happy. 

The traveller in that wild region would find his arrival 
announced from hill-tops by a chorus of wild, weird-like 
coughs or barks, whilst these semi-human animals could 
be seen on the side of naturally formed walls, of a 
thousand feet deep, grimacing at and threatening the 
solitary traveller who had intruded into this domain ; a 
domain of which a king might well be proud. 

This part of Africa has been gifted with a lovely 
climate, and with an air that is inhaled with effects similar 
to those produced by quaffing champagne. No wonder 
that the chameleon is found in this neighbourhood — a 
creature fabulously said to feed on air — but it has a 
glorious feast if it feed on the scented air of the Amatola 
mountains. 

Here are steep, rocky precipices ; sheltered glens, each 
with bright flowery shrubs, whose purple and crimson 
blossoms give a distinct colouring to even the distant 
glens; whilst a sea' of mighty hills roll one after the 
other, far as the eye can reach, boundless and desolate, 
yet lovely as a Paradise. It is amidst these regions that 
the grey vulture floats like a thistle-down high up in the 
heavens ; where the eagle hisses through the air on his 
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prey, and where the haboon scampers at will, the legiti- 
mate and hereditary possessor of the soil. « 

Human-like almost in form, the baboon seems nearly 
human in his passions, as the following anecdote will 
show. 

Some miles from the Amatola, and separated from 
them by an intervening plain, was another rocky strong- 
hold, in which another colony of baboons were located. 
These latter, to the inexperienced eye, showed no distinct 
peculiarities from their neighbours in the Amatola, yet 
there were men whose keen perceptions were able to 
discover distinct peculiarities between the two races, and 
to be able to tell which was an Amatola baboon and which 
a denizen of the Chumie. 

The baboons themselves did not fraternise, and if by 
chance stray baboons from each colony met one another 
in their wanderings, a regular fight ensued. 

When the sun sank beneath the Chumie hills, the 
baboons from that region would sit on the most giddy 
precipices, and bark forth a defiance to the distant moun- 
tains. In that clear atmosphere sound travels a long 
distance, and is heard during a stil^ evening at almost 
fabulous distances. Thus the barks and the coughs of 
the baboons at one district were heard and replied to by 
the creatures some miles off, in the Amatola. 

To the uninitiated these mere animal barks seemed to 
mean nothing, but to the keen ears and comprehensive 
sensed of the baboons they conveyed the direst insults and 
most defiant challenges. 



Eninaa natnts h&B ita limita of eDdniancfi, and so has 
baboon nature ; thnB, after a particniarly worm aammer 
day, during which, probably, the creatnrea' blood became 
additionally heated, the evening challenges were given 
and answered with nnneiial vebemence. The moon rose 
bright and fall, and the night was calm and lovely, and it 




seemed strange that all nature shonld not be at peace ; 
but ehoitly after midnight the Chnmie rocks and pre- 
cipices resounded with screams, barks, and fiend-like 
Bonnds, as though a le^^on of demons had broken loose 
and were fighting among themselves. 
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For honrs these fearM gonnds were heard, and the few 
settlers then in that neighbourhood listened with astonish- 
ment, not knowing whether these noises indicated a 
coming storm of nnnsnal force, or wAe the indicators 
of some convolsion of natnre. Towards daybreak they 
gradually ceased, and the men whose rest had been dis<^ 
tnrbed armed themselves and cantionsly approached the 
scene of the midnight tnmnlt. 

The cause of the alarming disturbance was then 
manifest. The baboons of the Amatola had long borne 
the challenges and insnlts of their neighbonrs of the 
Chnmie; they had listened to their taunts, and had 
burned with a desire for veDgeance. At length an attack 
was organized, and on the night in question the male 
baboons of the Amatola assaulted the colony of the 
Chumie, and a fearful fight ensued. 

The baboon's method of attack is singular and formid- 
able ; his muscular power is enormous, whilst the crush- 
ing power of his jaws is inferior to that of many smaller 
animals : when once he grips with his jaws, however, he 
can hold on, and so he combines his powers, by seizing 
his antagonist with his teeth, grasping him at the same 
time with his powerful arms, and then pushing him from 
him, so that he tears out the piece which he has in his 
mouth. By this means we have seen a large dog so 
maimed in a few seconds by a baboon, that the former was 
obliged to be shot, as there was no hope of its recovery. 

The result of the night attack which we have described 
was, that nearly one hundred baboons were found dead 
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or dying by the hunters who visited the scene of action ; 
whilst it was remarked that the coughs and barks which 
had previously disturbed the evenings almost entirely 
ceased, as though each party had gained a certain 
amount of respect for the other, by the experience gained 
during the midnight battle. 

In England we may often see a combination formed by 
small birds, who chase a hawk or kestrel which has 
invaded their domain : the result usually is that the bird 
of prey retreats, though it be powerful enough to crush 
with its talons any one of its pursuers. 

Hence we see the practical result of a combination 
against a foe, or a difficulty, when we note the habits of 
the animal kingdom, and thus we may learn how much 
may be accomplished by ourselves when we combine 
hearts and hands for the general good : families united 
for one purpose, men working as brothers with one aim, 
and a nation combined for a nation's good. Whilst unity 
gives strength and power, and defies a foe, the house 
divided against itself shall fall. 



IN THE FOKESTS OF THE GABOON. 

WITH THE GOIOLLA. 




IN THE F0EE8TS OF THE GABOON. 

WITH THE GORILLA. 



Paet I. 

IN the sixth century before Christ, or possibly some- 
wbat later, Hanno, a Cartbagiaiau navigator, was 
.sent out by the Government of Cajtiage to cirounmavi- 
gate Africa. 

Pliny tells ns that the explorer was to follow the 
coast-line of the continent till he reached the Arabian 
Golf; and Hanuo himself says that it had been decreed 
that he should undertake a voyage beyond the Pillars of 
HercoleB, and fonnd Lybo-Phcenician cities ; and that be 
accordingly sailed with sixty ships of fifty oars each, and 
a body of men and women to the number of thirty thou- 
sand, with provisions and other necessaries. 

Africa was not circomnavigated that time, for provi- 
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sions became scarce, and the nnwieldy party retnmed to 
Carthage. 

But one day, as they were sailing along the coast, they 
came to a deep bay or inlet. In the bay was an island, ■ 
and on the island a lake, and in this lake there was 
another island ''full of wild men and women.*' They 
had hairy bodies, and the interpreters called them goiiUas, 
Hanno continues — 

'< Pursuing them we were not able to take the men ; 
they all escaped from us by their great agility, being 
cremnobates (that is to say, climbing precipitous rocks 
and trees), and defending themselves by throwing stones 
at us. We took three women, who bit and tore those 
who caught them, and were unwilling to follow. We 
were obliged, therefore, to kill them, and we took their 
skins off, and carried them to Carthage." 

Pliny says that these skins were hung in the Temple of 
Juno, and the name gorillas changed to gorgones. 

And now, some twenty-five centuries later, we sit down 
to read a book about the gorilla, his nature and habits 
and appearance. Of course we cannot be certain that 
the wild hairy men old Hanno found on the African 
coast are identical with the gorilla as described by Da 
Chaillu in his ** Equatorial Africa." Most probably they 
are not, for the gorilla requires such an enormous quan- 
tity of vegetable food that Du Chaillu believes they could 
not be found in any considerable number on a small 
island. 

But the name was given in 1847, when a skull and 
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part of a skeleton were discovered by Dr. Wilson, a 
missionary on the Gaboon, West Africa, and sent by him 
to Dr. Savage and Professor Wyman of Boston. 

The apes known before that time were the chimpanzee 
of Western Africa, the orang-outang of Borneo, and the 
pongo of Batavia ; bat there had been vague rumours of 
the existence in Africa of another and larger species of 
man-like ape. 

Travellers told the most wonderful stories about it, 
and the superstitious fears and exaggerations of the 
natives magnified it into something superhuman. In 
the forests of equatorial Africa it was said to reign 
supreme, driving away lions, elephants, and all other 
beasts of prey. It was supposed to lurk, in trees by 
the roadside, and drag up unsuspicious negroes passing 
by, and choke them in its cruel grasp ; to carry off 
women from the native villages, and to build a house in 
imitation of the natives, and then retire to sleep outside 
on the roof of it. 

These are fables ; but the fact remains that a monster 
haunts the woods of equatorial Africa, most malign in 
its nature, horrible in appearance, and ferocious and 
deadly in its mode of attack. 

Among other objects, it was in order to hunt this 
beast, and penetrate to its haunts, and to study its 
structure, habits, and mode of life, that M. Paul B. Du 
Chaillu left America for the west coast of Africa, in the 
year 1855. He had, previous to this, resided for several 
years on the coast, where his father had a factory, and 
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had thus obtained a knowledge of the language and 
habits of the coast tribes. Da Ghailla says — 

*' Looking once more to onr gnns, we started off. I 
confess that I never was more excited in my life. For 
years I had heard of the terrible roar of the gorilla, of 
its vast strength, its fierce courage, if, nnhappDy, only 
wounded by a shot.* I knew that we were about to pit 
ourselves against an animal which even the leopard of 
these mountains fears, and which, perhaps, has driven 
the lion out of this territory ; for the king of beasts, so 
numerous elsewhere in Africa, is never met in the land of 
the gorilla. 

<< We descended a hill, crossed a stream on a fallen 
log, and presently approached some liuge boulders of 
granite. Alongside of this granite block lay an immense 
dead tree, and about this we saw many evidences of the 
very recent presence of the gorillas. 

** Our approach was very cautious. We were divided 
into two parties. Makinda led one, and I the other. 
We were to surround the granite block, behind which 
Makinda supposed the gorillas to be hiding. Guns 
cocked and in hand, we advanced through the dense 
wood, which cast a gloom, even in mid-day, over the 
whole scene. I looked at my men, and saw plainly 
that they were in even greater excitement than myself. 

** Slowly we pressed on through the dense brush, fear- 
ing almost to breathe, lest we should alarm the beasts. 
Makinda was to go to the right of the rock, while I took 
the left. Unfortunately, he circled it at too great a 
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distance. The watchful animals saw him. Suddenly I 
was startled by a strange, discordant, half-hnman, 
devilish cry, and beheld four yonng gorillas running 
toward the deep forest. 

** W^ fired, but hit nothing. Then we rushed on in 
pursuit ; but they knew the woods better than we. 
Once I caught a glimpse of one of the animals again ; but 
an intervening tree spoiled my mark, and I did not fire. 
We ran till we were exhausted, but in vain. The alert 
beasts made good their escape. 

'* I protest I felt almost like a murderer when I saw 
the gorillas this first time. As they ran — on their hind 
legs — they looked fearfully like hairy men ; their heads 
down, their bodies inclined forward, their whole ap- 
pearance like men rushing for their Hves. Take with 
this their awful cry, which, fierce and animal as it is, 
has yet something human in its discordance, and you will 
cease to wonder that the natives here have the wildest 
superstitions about these * wild men of the woods.* " 

And so the hunters returned to their camp ; and then 
sitting round the large fires, which seem as great a 
necessity in the equatorial swamps and forests as among 
the Arctic snows, the native men and women told stories 
of the gorilla, and Du Ghaillu listened unnoticed. 

They told how two Mobondemo women were walking 
together through the woods, when an immense gorilla 
stepped into the path, snatched up one, and carried her 
off in spite of struggles and resistance. After many days, 
however, she escaped and returned home. 

B 
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'* Yes," said one of the mai, ** tfasi was a gonOa 
inhabited by a spirit." 

And then there is a gnmt of approbation from the 
whole party ; for the negroes belieye that there is a kind 
of gorilla which is the residence of certain spirits of 
departed negroes. These, they believe, can never be 
caught or killed, and they have much more shrewdness 
and sense than the common animaL 

A man had disappeared from his village; and the 
negroes related how, as he walked through the woods 
one day, he was suddenly changed into a hideous, large 
gorilla, and how he afterwards continued to haunt the 
village. And then several mentioned the names of men 
who were dead, and whose spirits were known to be 
dwelling in gorillas. 

And so we can fancy the fire burning low, and the 
frightened negroes looking from one to another. 

« I remember," said one at last, ** my father told me 
he once went out to the forest ; when just in his path he 
met a great gorilla. My father had his spear in his 
hand ; when the gorilla saw the spear, he began to roar. 
Then my father was terrified, and dropped his spear. 
When the gorilla saw that my father dropped his spear 
he was pleased. He looked at him, then left him and 
went into the thick forest. Then my father was glad, 
and went on his way.'* 

Here all shouted together, '< Yes, so we must do when 
we meet the gorilla — drop the spear. That appeases 
him." 
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Then another man says, '' If we kill a gorilla to- 
morrow, I should like to have a piece of the brain for 
my fetich. Nothing makes a man so brave as to have 
a fetich of gorilla's brain. This gives a man a strong 
heart." 

Chorus (of those who remained awake) : '' Yes, this 
gives a man a strong heart ! '* 

And then, gradually, they drop off asleep. 

The next attempt that Da Ghaillu made to find the 
gorilla was more successful. He and his hunters had 
started early, and pushed for the most dense and im- 
penetrable part of the forest, so as to track the gorilla to 
its home. 

Suddenly one of the natives gives a little chick with 
his. tongue, to show that something is stirring, and a 
sharp look-out must be kept. And then there is a noise, 
as of some one breaking down branches or twigs of 
trees ; the men look eager and satisfied, for they know 
that it is the gorilla tearing down the berries and fruits 
he lives on. They examine their guns to see if, by any 
chance, the powder has fallen out; and Du Ghaillu 
examines his, for it is an affair of life or death, and then 
they cautiously advance towards the spot whence the 
sound of crashing branches seems to come. 

" Suddenly," says Du Ghaillu, ** as we were yet creep- 
ing along, in a silence which made a heavy breath seem 
|Oud and distinct, the woods were at once filled with the 
tremendous barking roar of the gorilla. 

'' Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just ahead, 
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and presently before us stood an immense male gorilla. 
He had gone through the jangle on his all-fours ; but 
when he saw our party he erected himself, and looked 
us boldly in the face. He stood about a dozen yards 
from us, and was a sight I think I shall never forget. 
Nearly six feet high (he proved four inches shorter), 
with immense body, huge chest, and great muscular 
arms, with fiercely glaring, large, deep, grey eyes, and a 
hellish expression of face, which seemed to me like some 
nightmare vision : thus stood before us this king of the 
African forest. 

** He was not afraid of us. He stood there, and beat 
his breast with his huge fists till it resounded like an 
immense bass-drum, which is their mode of offering 
defiance ; meantime giving vent to roar after roar. 

<<The roar of the gorilla is the most singular and 
awful noise heard in these African woods. It begins with 
a sharp bark, like an angry dog, then glides into a deep 
bass rollf which literally and closely resembles the roll 
of distant thunder along the sky, for which I have some- 
times been tempted to take it when I did not see the 
animal. So deep is it that it seems to proceed less from 
the mouth and throat than from the deep chest and vast 
paunch. 

''His eyes began to flash fiercer fire as we stood 
motionless on the defensive, and the crest of short hair 
which stands on his forehead began to twitch rapidly up 
and down, while his powerful fangs were shown as he 
again sent forth a thunderous roar. And now, truly, 
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he reminded me of nothing bat some hellish dream- 
creature; a being of that hideoas order, half man, half 
beast, which we find pictured by old artists in some 
representations of the infernal regions. He advanced a 
few steps, then stopped to atter that hideoas roar again ; 
advanced again, and finally stopped when at a distance 
of about six yards from us. And here, just as he began 
another of his roars, beating his breast in rage, we fired 
and killed him. 

'' With a groan, which had something terribly human 
in it, and yet was full of brutishness, he fell forward on 
his face. The body shook convulsively for a few minutes, 
the limbs moved about in a struggling way, and then all 
was quiet ; death had done its work, and I had leisure 
to examine the huge body." 

After reading this, one cannot wonder that the author 
says, ** I never kill a gorilla without having a sickening 
realisation of the horrid human likeness of the beast.'* 
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) be always the 



He advances out of the wood straight towards the 
hunter, with fierce, gloomy eyes glaring; his wrinkled 
&ce contorted with rage, and uttering a roar which 
seeniB to shake the woods. From time to time he stops, 
often sitting down to roar, for his short, slender lege are 
not able firmly to sustain so vast a body ; then looking 
his enemy in the eyes, and beating his breast with his 
gigantic arms, he advances again. The natives allow him 
to come quite close before they fire. 

" Don't fire too soon," said oue of them. " If yon do 
not kill him, he will kill yon." 

And this Dn ChaUln fonud nnfortonately to be the 
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case ; for one day "one of his brave fellows went off 
alone in a direction where he thought he shonld find a 
gorilla. 

When he] was in a very gloomy part of the wood, he 
suddenly met a huge male face to face. It did not 
attempt to escape, and he, taking good aim, fired when it 
was about eight yards off. But perhaps the darkness 
made him miss, for the ball merely wounded it in the 
side; then it began beating its breast, and with the 
greatest rage advanced upon him. 

To run away was impossible; he would have been 
overtaken immediately ; so he stood his ground and re- 
loaded his gun as quickly as possible. But our author 
says, ''Just as he raised it to fire, the gorilla 'dashed it 
out of his hands, the gun going off in the fall ; and then 
in an instant, and with a terrible roar, the animal gave 
him a tremendous blow with its immense open paw, 
frightfully lacerating the abdomen, and with this single 
blow laying bare part of the intestines. 

''As he sank, bleeding, to the ground, the monster 
seized the gun, and the poor hunter thought he would 
have his brains dashed out with it. But the gorilla 
seemed to have looked upon this also as an enemy, and 
in his rage almost flattened the barrel between his strong 
jaws." 

After this the monster went off into the woods, and Du 
Chaillu and a native, coming up, found the mutilated 
and d3dng hunter. He was able to tell the whole story 
of the attack; and the negroes, when they heard it. 
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declared that this was no tnie gorilla that had attacked 
him, bnt a man, a wicked man, tuned into a gorilla. 

The female gorilla is seldom known to attack; it is 
generally feeding near the male, and almost always gives 
the alarm by running off with load and sndden shrieks. 

But the negroes assert that a mother with a yonng 
one in charge will sometimes attack. 

Da Chailla says that the mother with a baby gorilla 
sportmg aboat is sach a pretty sight, that often— eager as 
he was to obtain specimens — ^he had not the heart to 
shoot. And when the mother rans from the hunter, the 
young one grasps her about her neck, and hangs beneath 
her breasts with its little legs about her body. 

There are many accounts of young gorillas captured 
alive after the mother has been killed. The poor little 
creatures make off into the woods at first, but invariably 
return to the dead mother, fondle her, and seem really to 
feel grief. 

Even at two years old it takes three or four men to 
secure a gorilla alive, and then it needs to be bound with 
cords and sticks, and will bite and scratch every one 
near. 

There is an account of ''Little Joe," a morose, ill- 
tempered little beast of under three years old, who was 
taken alive by the hunters, and brought in triumph to our 
author. But the little monster was not to be tamed by 
any treatment, kind or harsh, and, like all the other 
young ones obtained, he died without any previous 
sickness, and ''without other ascertainable pause than 
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the restless chafing of a spirit which could not suffer 
captivity nor the presence of man." 

The gorilla is an unsociable beast ; it is never found in 
herds. One male and one female wander about together ; 
though sometimes the male, like the rogue elephant, is 
found alone. He is then more than usually morose and 
dangerous. The young gorillas are found in companies 
of four or five, but never more. 

Gorillas are restless wanderers, and are seldom found 
two days in the same neighbourhood. This is partly 
because they are such enormous eaters that it would be 
difficult for them to find an adequate supply of their 
favourite food — ^berries, pineapple leaves, sugar-canes, 
etc. — in a limited space. 

At night the female and young gorillas climb the trees, 
and sleep there for protection against wild beasts; but 
the male passes the night seated with his back against a 
tree trunk, and there is generally a patch on which the 
hair is worn thin from this position. 

And now we will go to the rooms of the Geographical 
Society, in Whitehall Place, and look at Du Chaillu's 
specimens there exhibited. 

Gorillas stuffed, looking very like Laps and Fins 
clothed in black hairy skins ; empty skins of gorillas, like 
dried-up frogs; and great slouching skeletpns hanging 
from the walls. It is a comfort to notice that although 
the skeleton and its separate bones, especially the skull 
of the young gorilla, are frightfully human, yet the gorilla 
looks a very great beast indeed, and very little of a man. 
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The comparative anatomists have not yet agreed what 
position the gorilla is to hold — whether first or second 
after man. Dr. Jeffries Wyman of Boston, and Profes- 
sors Duvernoy and St. Hilaire of Paris, place it second 
— ^giving to the chimpanzee the highest position. Bnt oar 
own Professor Owen thinks the gorilla nearei; akin to 
man than any of the other apes. Certainly the nasal 
hones project, and it has something which might pass for 
a nose — a feature not possessed hy the chimpanzee. 

The bony i&amework of the gorilla has, as we said, 
a very close resemblance to the skeleton of man. 

There are the same number of vertebras in the spine ; 
the same number of ribs ; except that while man has 
always twelve and sometimes thirteen pairs of ribs, the 
gorilla seems always to have thirteen pairs ; and they are 
larger, longer, and stronger, for the beast is of vast bulk. 
The bones of the fore and hind limbs match bone for 
bone ; but the fore limbs or arms of the gorilla are so 
long that his finger-tips reach below his knees, whilst the 
legs are much shorter than those of man. 

The size and strength of all the bones far exceed that 
of the bones of man. 

In the skull of all apes we find the same number of 
teeth, and the same kinds of teeth, as in man, namely 
incisors, canine, and molars. But in the gorilla, espe- 
cially the male, the canines are much larger. 

The object of this is at first not evident, as the gorilla, 
although able to attack and destroy the strongest animal^ 
seems never to eat flesh ; and it attacks with the arms, 
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and not the teeth, striking like a prize-fighter, hnt with 
enormously more strength than either Heenan or Bayers. 
But M. Da Chailln found, on examining a wood where 
gorillas had heen moving and feeding, that they use the 
canine teeth, and even wear them down in hiting into the 
heart of trees to eat out the pith, and hiting into trees 
which they could not otherwise hreak and pull down with 
their strong arms. 

The skull of the hahy gorilla is very like that of the 
negro hahy ; hut the skull of an adult is even farther from 
man than that of the chimpanzee. The change is less, 
however, in the female than the male. In the male it is a 
complete metamorphosis, or would he, except that 
through the skulls of gorillas of all ages exhibited by M. 
Du Chaillu the change may be traced. 

The little round human head becomes long and narrow, 
the muzzle projects more and more, the frontal ridge or 
bony ridge over the eyes is enormously developed, and a 
bony crest rises from the forehead, passing over the top 
of the head to the back part or occiput. These ridges no 
doubt strengthen the skull, and also serve as points of 
attachment for the powerful muscles which move the 
great jaws. 

The male gorilla has a small amount of brain, and the 
cerebellum, or back brain, preponderates enormously 
over the brain proper, which must be the case with its 
enormous muscular development. 

The average capacity of the gorilla skull is about 29 
cubic inches, whilst the average capacity of the adult 
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Cancasian skull is 92 cubic inches, or more than three 
times greater, whilst the maximum is 114 cubic inches. 
And whilst, so far as we yet know, the maximum of 
cranial capacity in the gorilla is 84^ cubic inches, the 
minimum of the human skull is 63 cubic inches. Thus 
between the lowest and most degraded of the human race, 
namely, natives of Australia, and the highest of the 
monkeys we have a dijQTerence in cranial capacity of 28^ 
cubic inches. 

But this difference in the size of the brain is not so 
important as the difference in position and quality, and in 
both these respects there is a great gulf ffxed between 
nien and gorillas. In the lowest idiots the brain pre- 
serves the material and zoological characters of man, and 
it is the brain of a human being which neither disease nor 
degradation can change to that of an ape. 

Still the gorillas are not comfortable, and we are not 
sorry to turn away from the three stuffed specimens, one 
male and two females, in the corner of the room in 
Whitehall Place, — a great hulking leathery-skinned male, 
with palms of the hands, breast, and face bare of hair, 
whilst body and limbs seem to be clothed in a black 
shaggy coat ; the right arm is raised in a threatening 
attitude, and with a shudder one recalls the blow that 
laid bare the viscera of the poor native hunter. 

One female is a horrid little baggy old creature with 
very short legs, but otherwise much like the male ; and 
another is crouching on all-fours, and looks as if she were 
picking up something, and would stand up immediately. 
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It is to be hoped that the gorilla will, before long, be 
classed among the species that have become extinct ; for 
although we very emphatically deny that he is <' a man 
and a brother,*' it would be pleasant to have his claims 
upon us removed as far as possible. 
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TT IB a pleasant place in anmmer, the village of Bogo- 
-'- rodskoe — to those, at least, who are not above plain 
living, for neither hotel nor refreshment-room has ever 
been heard of there. 

The whole place is simply one of those quaint little 
clusters of longh-hewn log-hats, clinging like limpets to 
either side of the high road, which are nowhere seen to 
each perfection as in Sweden or Russia. 

Some few of the hoases are of a grander sort — actually 
two stories high, with brightly painted 100& and white- 
washed balconies in front, that make them look as if they 
had white ties on. 

These are the " swell " mansions of the place, and look ■ 
down upon the poor little shanties around them as a 
footman looks at a beggar ; but, for the most part, onr 
village is made up of little cabins of the regular Bnssian 
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type, boflt with no tool bnt a short axe — one-storied, 
thatched with straw, containing two or at most three 
rooms, and topped by the cocked-hat-shaped ''Tckerdak*' 
or garret, in which the Bnssian peasant stows his hay, 
piles his wood, stores his provisions, dries his clean linen 
(when he has any), and, in a word, bestows everything 
that he cannot cram into the little kennel below stairs, 
where he, his wife, his children, and very often likewise 
his ox and his ass, his pig and his poultry, and everything 
that is his, eat, drink, sleep, and vegetate. 

The beams of Mr. Ivan's house fit into each other at 
the ends like the comers of a slate-frame, his door is 
fastened by strong wooden pegs, beside his big stove 
hangs the rudely daubed picture of some Bussian saint, 
with a candle burning in front of it, and in the comer of 
the room stands a huge " soondook '' or wooden chest, 
painted red, and clamped with iron bands. This chest is 
the peasant's greatest pride ; he keeps his Sunday clothes 
in it ; he and his friends sit upon it like a sofa ; and when- 
ever he changes from place to place, he always drags this 
great heavy sentry-box of a thing along with him. 

But I doubt whether any of you would like to live in a 
Bussian cottage. 

The roof is just a mixture of saplings and spiders ; the 
walls a mish-mash of wood, earth, and earwigs ; * the 
floor a paste of straw and clay, dotted with black beetles 
like the plums in a Christmas pudding I 

* The Russian word for an earwig is " Fnuak,*' or Pnusian — a 
curious instance of national animosity. 
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The hnt I lived in had only jngt been built, so that I 
had nothing to distarb me worse than a regiment of black 
ants marching every now and then out of the cracks in 
my window-sill, or a swarm of mosquitoes coming " ping- 
pinging " throngb my open window. 

And, what's more, I bad a little round table fixed in 
the ground in firont of my cottage, and a low bench pot 




beside it, and there I need to have my breakfast and tea 
in the open air ; and I can tell yon that when I was 
sitting there abont seven o'clock on a glorious summer 
morning, fresh from my early walk, with my cosy little 
tea-nm steaming in front of me, a fresh roll on one side 
a couple of new-laid eggs on the other, and the soft, 
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dreamy, snnny uplands stretching before me for miles, 
edged here and there with dark patches of forest, like fur 
trimmings npon a velvet robe, I was as happy as conld be. 

One may be comfortable in Bussia as well as anywhere 
else ; and when yon come to travel there, yon soon find 
ont that it*s not the cold dark prison, full of spies, wolves, 
and frost-bites, that we ased to imagine it ; that there are 
other things to eat there beside soap and candles, and 
other things io do beside sitting all day close to a stove 
with a woollen comforter round your neck. 

While the heat of the day lasts you don*t see much of 
our villagers. Here and there you may fall in with a 
stray one creeping along the highway, or straggling about 
the fields ; but, as a rule, the bulk of the population don't 
show up till towards evening. Then, as if by magic, the 
whole place suddenly becomes alive with all kinds of 
queer figures : bearded labourers in greasy red shirts, 
with baggy trousers stu£fed into their high boots ; shout- 
ing <^dren, shaggy as bears, and brown as hazel-nuts, 
with nothing on but a pancake-coloured nightgown well 
lined with dirt ; short-skirted women, with scarlet hand- 
kerchiefs round their heads, and round, fiat, wide-mouthed 
faces, that look like a penny with a hole through it ; 
sallow students with straggling black hair, and an earthy, 
unwashed look about them, ogling the brown-cheeked, 
barefooted lasses who come tripping by with their pails 
of spring water; and spruce village policemen, dotted 
with brass buttons, looking on with an air of fatherly 
superiority. 
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But it is beside the rickety pump in front of the village 
** shop of all sorts '* that the great assembly is held. 
There fathers discuss things in general, with their mouths 
full of black bread and salted cucumber ; there mothers 
compare notes on family matters, or drive hard bargains 
among themselves; and there children of every age 
amuse themselves with the national sports of rolling in 
the gutter and throwing dirt in each other's eyes, varied 
by an occasional bout at knuckle-bones» by way of 
variety. 

But in winter a sad change comes over merry Bogo- 
rodskoe. 

Instead of the charming little village, ftdl of life and 
enjoyment, you see nothing but a cluster of silent huts, 
half buried in snow, peering above the great white desert 
that extends on every side. 

All around, the bare, desolate fields stretch their 
ghostly wastes to the horizon, while here and there a 
solitary raven, disturbed by your approach, flaps heavily 
away with a dismid scream, like some belated spectre 
returning to its grave. 

The few peasants who still linger about, muffled in their 
thick sheepskin frocks, survey you with an air of 
disdainful astonishment, as if wondering what business 
you have here at all ; the leafless trees stand up gaunt 
and grim against the cold, grey sky, like an army of 
skeletons; and over all broods a dead, dreary, ghostly 
silence, broken only by the distant barking of a dog, or 
the moan of the wind through the distant forest. 
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And worse still, if yon happen to stroll beyond the 
nllagfl alter dark, yoa will see pale Bpots of light, like 
the flame of a half- quenched coal, flitting among the trees 
— and hear a long, melancholy howl, like the wail of tike 
wind on a gnety winter night, going drearily np throngh 




the atill, frosty air — and suddenly find yonrself face to 
face with a hags, gannt, grey wolf, as savage and blood- 
thiraly as hunger can make him. 

Well, it was on a hitter January evening, the winter 
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before last, that six men were assembled in one of the 
hnts which I have described. 

It was a room of the common sort, a big bed, with a 
patchwork coverlet, filling np one side, the nsnal huge 
chest in one comer, a picture of the emperor on one wall, 
a picture of the bombardment of Sevastopol on the other,* 
and fit portrait of a saint as usual beside the stove, several 
clumsy wooden chairs, and a low table, on which stood a 
''samovar,** or Russian tea-urn with a teapot perched on 
the top of it, while around it stood half-a-dozen tumblers, 
full or empty ; for in Russia, you know, it*s the way to 
drink out of tumblers instead of cups, — a fashion which 
bums one*s fingers shockingly, if it does nothing else. 
Beside the tea-urn stood a small lamp (gurgling and 
sputtering as if it had a bad cold), which threw a pale 
circle of light upon the heavy crossbeams of the roof, 
and the dark sallow, bearded faces of the company. 

They make a very striking group under the dim lamp- 
light, these six men, and all the more so from the strange 
manner in which they were behaving. 

In an ordinary party of Russian peasants you would 
have heard ceaseless talking and laughing, boisterous 
jokes, stories of Neighbour This and Neighbour That, 
snatches of old songs sung in this very place by the 
same kind of men in the days of Peter the Great, and 



' * The Bnssian peasantry are almost childishly fond of coloured 
prints. In the smallest and poorest huts you find painted daubs 
of Russian victories, or flaring unlikenesses of the members of the 
imperial fiunily. 
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possibly, if the story-teller of the village happened to be 
of the party, an old legend or two, handed down from 
generation to generation since Russia first became a 
people ; how Hia Murometz fonght with the Nightingale 
Brigand, and how Alexey Popovitch slew the Flying 
Tartar. But these men were silent and thonghtfal ; no 
jokes, no stories, no laughter, every face clouded with 
anxiety, every eye fixed moodily on the ground. 

And what was it, then, which made them so gloomy? 

Let us listen to their talk, and perhaps we may find 
out. 

''It is a sore judgment on us!** said one who 
seemed to be the host — a big, burly man, with a tangled 
yellow beard. ** The like has not been seen since the 
year '61, when the wolves came right into the village, 
and killed nine of our dogs in one night. But then there 
were many wolves, while now it is only one that does all 
the mischief; and yet we, as many as we are, can do 
nothing against him ! '* 

** And how the mischief can we do anything,*' cried a 
second, ** against a brute that scurries about as if he had 
wings ? Pounce he comes into the Village, gobbles up the 
first thing that comes to hand, and off again ! and you 
may try to recollect his namel'* (This is the popular 
phrase for utter disappearance.) 

** Well, we must do something to stop it,** said a third, 
a grim old fellow, who had had his nose taken off by a 
frost-bite. " Mother Avdotia's only cow killed last week, 
poor Ivan Masloff torn to bits on Friday, Feodore 
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Nikeetin's dog snapped np last night, and onr watch- 
man's shoulder hitten through — ^brothers, we are wrong 
before God if we let this go on ! " 

'*Ah, it is all very well to say that we must do 
something — bat who's to do it?" returned the second 
speaker emphatically. " When we turn out, three or 
four together, the cunning rascal marks it, and keeps 
ojQT; and there's not a man in the .village, I take it, that 
would venture upon him single-handed. Who'll try it, 
think ye ? " 

"IwiUI" 

It was a very low, quiet voice that spoke the last 
words; but there was a firmness in it which no one 
could mistake. 

The speakers started, and looked up. 

The sixth of the party, seated in the farther ebmer 
near the door, had hitherto been so quiet that they had 
almost forgotten his presence ; but now every eye was 
turned upon him. He was a young man, but little over 
twenty, though his heavy moustache and square, thickset, 
muscular frame made him appear considerably older. 
His face was coarse and commonplace enough — the 
sallow, low-browed, weather-beaten countenance of the 
genuine Bussian peasant; but there was a nameless 
9omething about the broad square jaw and small, deep-set 
grey eye that would have made you pick out that man 
among all the six for any work requiring courage and 
perseverance. And, in truth, Vladimir Kovroff, young as 
he was, had already performed more than one feat which 
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the TiDage gossips stfll remembered with admiratiQii in 
their winter-ereiiiiig chat ronnd the tea-nm. 

<<Ah, Yladimir Mikhailoviteh ! *' (Walter the son of 
Michael) eried the host, ^'what's this you're thinloDg of? 
Yon, thai have only been married two months, to go 
making wolfs meat of yourself ? Nonsense, lad ! stay at 
home, and take care of your wife, and leave wolf- 
hnnting to them that's got nothing better to do! " 

KovrofT answered never a word; bnt his features 
hardened like a mask of iron, as he slowly rose to his 
feet. All present knew well that when his face wore the 
look that was npon it now they might as well try to 
move a momitain as to persnade him; and they sat 
silent, waiting to hear what he would say. 

" Ton say that Nikeetin, the bntcher, lost a dog last 
night; did the wolf eat the whole carcass?" asked 
Yladimir of the noseless man, in the quick commanding 
tone of one who knows that he must be obeyed. 

''No; he hardly got a bite of it, the rascal — ^that's 
one comfort I " answered the old fellow with a grim 
chnckle. ** Feodore Stepanovitch heard the dog yelp, 
and oat mshed he and his men with lights and hatchets, 
and scared the bmte away. As for the dog, it's lying 
there in the yard now." 

'' Go, one of yon, and bring it ; and if any one has a 
sharp wood-knife, let him give it me." 

It was cnrions to see how absolutely this man, the 
youngest and least important of the whole party, issued 
his orders ; and how unhesitatingly the rest obeyed them. 
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Here, as everywhere, the stronger mind took the lead, 
and the weaker instinctively followed. 

The host produced a huge, broad-hladed knife, which 
Eovroff slang round his neck without a word; and, 
a few minutes later, the carcass of Nikeetm*s dog was 
lying beside the door. 

Vladimir drained his glass and said — ^* You tell me 
this brute generally comes about midnight ; so between 
eleven and twelve I shall take this carcass to the cross- 
roads, and throw it there as a bait for him, hiding 
myself behind the fence hard by. When he comes up, I 
shall attack him ; and then let it be as God wills. But 
you, brothers, mind and don't say a word of this to any 
one, lest my Masha (Mary) should hear of it. If I get 
off, there's no need for her to know about the matter at 
all; and, if I'm killed, she'll hear of it soon enough — 
God help her I And now, Alexey Nikolaievitch, if you 
can spare me your bed for a while, I'll take a nap, to 
freshen me for my work." 

And a few moments later, this nameless hero (himself 
all unconscious of doing anything heroic) was sleeping as 
calmly as if a deadly conflict, from which he had little or 
no chance of escaping, were not awaiting him four hours 
later on. 

■^ ^p "^ ^* T* T* 

Midnight — cold, dreary, ghostly. A dead, grim silence 
over the lifeless village and lonely high road. A faint 
glimmer of moonlight, giving a weird, spectral look to 
the half-seen outlines of the dark, silent log-huts, and 
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making the gloomy depths of the encircling forest seem 
all the blacker. A shapeless mass lying out npon the 
hard snow of the cross-roads, and a dark figure cronched 
behind a fence hard by, with something in its hand 
which glitters as the moon falls upon it. 

Weary, weary work, crouching there in the cold and 
darkness, with the stiffening fingers clutching the heavy 
hatchet, and the strained ears watchful to catch the 
slightest sound. 

Hark I was not that a low howl from the far distance ? 

No, it was but the wind moaning through the skeleton 
branches of the forest. Patience yet 1 

Hark, again I and this time there is no mistaking the 
sound ; not the long melancholy howl wherewith a 
supperless wolf may be heard bemoaning himself, on the 
outskirts of Moscow, almost any night in the week, but a 
quick snarling cry, as of one who sees his food near at 
hand, and wishes to hasten its arrival. 

There, gliding ghost-like over the great waste of snow, 
comes a long gaunt shadow, straight, swift, unswerving, 
towards yonder shapeless lump of carrion on the highway, 
upon which he pounces with a fierce worrying snarl that 
makes even the brave heart of the listener stand still for 
a moment with involuntary horror. 

Now is Vladimir's time I To rush out at once might 
scare the beast away ; he must first try to cripple it. 

The axe flies at the monster's head with the force of a 
catapult ; but the dim light deceives his aim, and it hits 
the fore shoulder instead, tearing it open with a frightful 
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gash, from which the blood gashes freely over the 
Bnow. 

With a sharp howl of pain, the wolf tnms and flies ; 
but the swiftest foot in Bogorodskoe is hard at his heels. 
After his long, weary vigil, this breakneck chase is like 
the breath of life to Vladimir, and, over this hard smooth 
snow, his speed is a match for any wolf wounded like 
this one. Already he has almost come up with the game, 
and is raising his knife for a sore stroke, when the flying 
grey shadow in front of him suddenly wheels round, 
shoots up from the earth like a rocket, and falls right on 
the breast of its pursuer. 

Down go man and wolf amid a whirl of flying snow, 
while a shrill yell rings out on the silent air, for even in 
the sudden shock of that death-grapple Yladimir*s knife 
has found time to come home, and the hot blood pours 
over his fiftce and breast from the wounded side of his 
adversary. 

And so, far out on the lonely plain, with the cold 
moon looking pitilessly down upon it, begins the tug for 
life and death. 

Over and over they roll in the bloody snow, the wblf 
clutching at the throat of the man, the man burying his 
knife in the side of the wolf. Crushed to the earth 
beneath a stifling weight — spent with his long watch and 
headlong run — ^with certain death glaring at him from 
the yellow, murderous eyes of the savage brute, the 
stubborn Russian still flghts doggedly on. 

In the hot fury of that mortal struggle, the fierce 

X 
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hnnter-Datore awakes, sweeping away all memory of his 
comrades, his wife, his devotion, he feels only the longing 
to tear and kill tingling to his very finger-ends, only the 
grim enjoyment of plunging his knife again and again 
into that gannt muscular side where the life seems to lie 
so deep. 

See I those merciless stabs are at length beginning to 
tell ; the fierce yellow eyes are growing dim, the huge 
jaws quiver convulsively, and from their edges the froth 
and blood drip in hot flakes upon Vladimir's face. But 
now, with a mighty effort, the wolf wrenches his head 
from the iron grasp of Vladimir's left arm, and with one 
fierce crunch of his strong teeth, breaks the bone below 
the elbow. The limb drops powerless at his side. 

One more desperate stab into the quivering flesh of his 
enemy, and then he feels the savage teeth fastening upon 
his throat; everything swims around him, there is a 
rushing as of water in his ears, a thousand sparks dance 
before his eyes, and then all is blank. 

^ ^ T^ ^ •!* *l* 

" God be praised, brother, that you are still alive ! " 
said a gruff voice in Vladimir's ear, as he recovered 
consciousness ; while, at the same moment, a soft arm 
was thrown round his neck, and a fervent << Thank God! " 
murmured by a sweet voice that he knew well. 

" Where am I ? " asked Kovroff, looking vacantly 
round, and recognising first his wife and then his host of 
the evening before. 

"Where are you?" repeated Alexey; "why, in my 
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hat, to be sure, where yonVe been ever since we bronght 
yon in last night. You know, when yon went ont^ we 
followed at a distance : and as soon as we saw yon start 
in chase of the wolf, we set off after yon ; but it's not 
everybody that can run like yout so we didn't catch you 
up till * Uncle Greycoat ' was beginning to get the best of 
it. Well, when we'd settled him with onr hatchets, we 
carried yon back here; and Sergei Antonovitch ran all 
the way to Sakolniki for the German * doctor, and he's 
been and tied np your arm, and says you're sure to 
recover if you only keep quiet. 

And recover he did, sure enough ; at least, when I 
met him at Bogorodskoe last summer, he was well 
enough to run a mile shoulder to shoulder with me, and 
break a thick sapling like a stick of sealing-wax. And 
after the race I went home to tea with him, and saw the 
wolf's head (its skin he had sold to a Russian officer) 
nailed up above the door of his hut. And the old man 
who had lent him the knife told me the whole story, just 
as I've given it yon ; and he told me too, that from that 
day forward the whole village called Vladimir nothing but 
** Mtyeek Bogatler," or the Peasant Hero, 

* In peasant parlance, every foreigner is a ** German.'' 
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IN THE "WOODS OF MAINE. 

WITH WEASELS, ERMINES, AND MARTENS. 



1ITY vocation was for many years that of a " trapper," 
-J^ and away from men, amongst veaEels, ermines, 
minks, and pine martens, in the woods and glens of 
Maine, I have spent much of my time. These little 
creatures are not only valuable, but they are entertain- 
ing. Let me tell yon a few things aboat their manners 
and customs. 

Let us begin with the little brown weasel, which is 
the smallest and perhaps the most warlike of the class 
of animals to which it belongs. 

Go ont to where some noisy, fishy-smelling brook 
tumMes among great mossy stones, shaded by dense 
hemlocks, and yon will very likely see one darting 
and peeping about. Don't be a&aid of scaring him ; 
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he won't run ; he will stay abont those stones as long 
as he pleases, in spite of you. Ton may do yonr best 
to knock him over; but it will only show you how 
easily he can dodge your blows. 

Indeed you had better look out ; the little fellow may 
get mad after a while ; and if he does, he will begin 
to scold — a sharp, intense sound, quickly repeated. Then 
the more you strike at him the closer he will contrive to 
get to you, darting and daring up nearer and nearer, 
till, if you exasperate him too much, he may make a leap 
for your windpipe, quick as a wink. 

Yet, after all, he is but a tmy little fellow. His body 
will be found to measure only about eight inches in 
length. , His legs are short, his neck is long, the ears 
large and open, the eyes small but bright, and set in the 
head nearer the nose than the ears. 

What is remarkable is, that whilst he bears the name 
of the brown weasel the year round, only in summer 
is the colour brown along the back, and then it is white 
under the limbs ; but in winter it is all white — ^white over 
every part, excepting the tip of the tail, which is always 
black for half or three-fourths of an inch. In the 
spring, when changing from white to brown, or late in 
the fall, when again turning white, the colour of the 
weasel is often very prettily mottled ; and a very apt 
way of showing these changes is to stuff three specimens 
— a white one, a brown, and a variegated. 

The weasel's nest is made in piles of loose, dry stones, 
ricks of wood and chips. It prefers a heap of dry 



nibbish, near streama, brotight by freBfasts, and lodged 
against BtnmpB or fellen trees. 

It makes a veiy cosy little nest for its young, of which 
it Bometimes piodnces as many aa fiflieen in a sinj^e 




season — ^three litters of five each. I never fonnd less 
titan fonr in a nest ; generally there are five. 

If yoa meddle with its yonngi yoa will find, and 
perhaps to yonr cost, that not even the bear or congar 
ever defends its whelps with one-half the eoniage shown 
by this little creature. I have often been obliged to 
back hastily off to avoid a bite on the leg, or a smart 
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chance of being throttled. A person not acquainted 
with weasel grit wonld langh at this. Bnt, really, I 
had far rather take my chance in a &ir fight with a bear 
than with three weasels, Httle as they are. 

Some years ago, while fishing in company with a boy 
friend along the bank of a large brook, we accidentally 
stumbled on the barrows of, several weasels. The first 
we saw of them, they were dodging and darting about 
us, making their low, scolding noise. There were four 
of them, but whether two pairs had their nests in the 
same place or not, I /cannot state. We began to strike 
at them with our fish-poles, to drive them off; but 
the more we struck, the more they wouldn't go away ; 
till, the conflict waxing hot, they would actually jump 
up three and four feet against our jackets in their 
attempts to get to our throats ; and finally things came 
to such a pass, that we were obliged to run ; and even 
then, for some considerable distance, the resolute little 
warriors chased us. 

I remember a neighbour also telling me that, going 
along beside one of his *' double walls " one morning, 
he happened to espy three weasels coming toward him 
on the wall (returning to their burrow from some noc- 
turnal foray, probably). He knew their temper, and, 
thinking to have some fun, ran back to where the 
double wall narrowed into a ** single wall,'' and as they 
came along tried to stop them with his goad-stick. He 
succeeded in keeping them back for a number of 
minutes. But ere long '* they got so mad," as he said, 
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and came at him so hot, that he was glad to stand back 
and let them pass. 

And I have heard the story of a little girl who, in 
going to school, had to cross a pasture. One night she 
failed to come home at the nsnal time, and, after waiting 
awhile, her mother started out to meet her. Half-way 
across the pasture she came upon her child — dead; 
gnawed and lacerated in the most shocking manner; 
while about her swarmed more than a score of weasels. 
Do you suppose they had observed the child passing 
day by day, and deliberately banded together to attack 
her? 

But perhaps the little creatures were hard put to for 
food. They live principally upon mice — ^the red-backed 
mouse, the hamster mouse, and the common house 
mouse ; also the brown rat. They will eat birds' eggs, 
and often rob the nests of those building in the highest 
trees. Not unfrequently they surprise the birds them- 
selves. Unless pressed by hunger, they rarely eat the 
flesh of their victims, but content themselves with the 
blood, which they suck instantly upon killing, and the 
brain, which they gnaw through the skull to get. 

The enemies of the weasel are chiefly the hawk and 
the owl — that stoop, and, clutching it in their talons, 
squeeze the life out of it without giving it the opportunity 
of using its sharp teeth. But given this opportunity, and 
hawk and owl alike will find that they have '' caught 
a Tartar," and however willing they may be to let him 
go, he has no willingness to let them go. He will tear 
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into his captor's Titals, and whilst flying, sack his blood 
and bring him to the gronnd. 

Now and then a weasel is snapped np by some pass- 
ing fox ; Reynard lays all tribes nnder contribntion. 
Occasionally, too, a raccoon may pick off one ; which 
fact recalls to mind a little rencontre I once saw between 
a raccoon and a weasel. 

It was a dark and elondy day in September. A 
raccoon wonld scarcely be travelling on a bright day. 
I had gone out into the woods to shoot grey squirrels, 
and was standing at the root of a tall rock-maple, 
looking np into the top after one that was hiding there, 
when a great mstling of the fallen leaves and snapping 
of twigs caught my ear. It seemed to be in the under- 
growth which skirted the stream below, and, as I looked, 
a large raccoon burst out into sight, running almost 
directly toward me. As he run, he kept pouncing 
and grabbing at something which I soon perceived to be 
a weasel. 

A great beech^stub was standing near. The weasel, 
dodging and doubling, made for the stub, and, coming 
to the root, whipped into a hole out of sight. 

I cautiously raised my gun to secure the raccoon, 
which, wholly unconscious of my presence, was clawing 
at the hole ; but ere I could raise the trigger the weasel 
popped its head out of another hole, three or four feet 
higher up, then dropped upon the nape of the raccoon's 
neck. I heard its sharp teeth grit as with a low snarl 
the raccoon darted back, snapping in vain at his wily 
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little adversary that bit at the roots of his sknll. Their 
evolutions had placed the trunk of another tree between 
us. I stepped out, when the raccoon, catching sight of 
me, scuttled away among the bushes, the weasel still 
clinging to him. 

I went to the stub, and, tearing away the punky wood 
at the butt, uncovered, as I expected, a nest of young 
weasels. But before I had fairly looked them over, a 
slight rustle from behind warned me to step aside. The 
brave little mother had returned, unscathed, to her tiny 
fjEtmily, ready to do battle again in their defence. 

Now and then a weasel will voluntarily leave the 
woods and come to the outstanding bams afber the mice. 
Sometimes it will even enter the farm-house. It is a 
wonderful mouser ; far more expert than* a cat, it will rid 
a house of mice and rats in an incredibly short time — ^also 
of the chickens, ducklings, pet canary, &c. No chink 
or knot-hole seems too smaU for it to penetrate, and it 
will go up a smoothly plastered wall like a fly. 

It used to be a common thing, when a fa.rm-house 
was overrun with mice, to catch a weasel and turn him 
loose in the chambers. For the next day or two there 
would be a dreadful massacre of the vermin. Sometimes, 
where there were rats, it would be impossible to sleep, 
for their dying si^ueals. 

But enough of the weasels. Let us speak of the 
ermine. 

The ermine has its burrow high and dry under loose 
tumbled rocks, and sometimes in hollow tree-trunks. They 
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climb trees nimbly after equiizela and birds' nests. They 
frequently rob hawks' nest^, and are, in fact, abont the 
only enemy, save crows, the hawks have, and no crag 
or orerleaning tree is inaccessible to them. 




T8B IftHUIB AMD 



Fagaing in front of a precipes I onoe saw a robbery 
of this sort. A noise np above my head first drew my 
attention. There were hawks swooping escitedly past 
a littie shelf of the ledge nttermg short angry and 
helpless squawks. On lookmg more closely I saw then 
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nest on the shelf, and a small animal playing aronnd it. 
It was within easy gunshot, and, on my firing, an ermine 
came tumbling down the rock. 

But the hare is their easier and more common prey. 
They catch this timid little creature with no apparent 
exertion, by merely creeping up within a few yards of 
the spot where it is feeding, and then darting out upon 
it. 

While at the Muculsea Mountain, we had made and 
set a bear-trap over among the *' black growth '' on the 
slope of the opposite mountain, which is known on the 
State maps as Mount Culcusso. The trap was of logs 
about nine feet square, laid up, log-house fashion, to the 
height of six or seven feet, and roofed over with heavy 
sticks, upon which we laid large stones. In one side 
there was set a door of split sticks, which played up 
and down in grooves on either side. When set, the door 
was raised, and the button which supported it connected 
with a pole, which extended back overhead to a baited 
spindle on the farther side. Bruin had only to go in 
and tug at the bait, when down would come the door, 
and lo ! a prisoner to be shot through the cracks next 
morning. 

But it didn't always work ; sometimes the bear would 
spring it, and somehow get back far enough to get 
away from under the door, dragging out the bait. We 
used to visit it once in three days. On going over one 
morning I heard, as I went up through the woods, 
the short bark of a fox ; and, working up quietly, saw. 
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as I came ont in sight of the trap, a very pretty crossed- 
grey fox picking at the hare with which the spindle was 
baited. Some creature had sprung it and dragged the 
spindle ont; and this passing fox was improving the 
chance to get a meal gratis. 

He had not yet seen me, and I wondered what had 
caased him to bark — since foxes rarely bark, unless 
frightened or vexed. But presently I saw an ermine 
steal ont from behind the comer of the trap. Instantly 
the fox stopped gnawing, held his head perfectly still 
a moment, with retroverted eye, then, as the ermine 
crept a little nearer, sprang at him with another sharp 
yap. The ermine dodged back, and the fox, returned to 
his repast. 

But pretty soon, desirous of a share, the little peeping 
n6se again came out in sight. This was more than his 
foxship could stand. He made a furious dash after the 
persistent little intruder, chasing him round the trap 
with a whole string of snappy barks. The ermine took 
refuge inside the trap, going in through a chink. 

So far from being driven off, the fox had scarcely 
returned to the bait when I saw the restless Utile head, 
with its bead-like eyes, pop otlt beneath the door, within 
a foot of the bait. The fox snapped at him with bristled 
neck and a swish of his big brush. But the more he 
snapped, the more he had to. The ermine seemed 
resolutely bent on having* at least a taste. I hoped to 
see a tussle between them, though the ermine could 
hardly have made much of a fight. But as, after waiting 
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awhile, this did not seem likely to come off, I shot the 
fox, and the ermine ran off. 

Daring the winter months the far of the ermine is 
white. It 16 then most valaahle, and is mach ased in 
Europe for lining and trimming garments. 

And now a word as to the mink. 

A sly little fellow is the mink ; bat his slyness does 
not comprehend traps at all. So set yoar rat-trap down 
there on the log, bait it with trout, and, very likely, 
on going down a few mornings after, you will find the 
little chap hard and fast by the leg. 

Perhaps yoa will find the trap sprung, and, on looking 
beneath the jaws, will see a little black foot — -just a foot, 
and nothing else — ^where the resolute owner has gnawed 
off his leg to get away. If left in the trap overnight, 
he will be very likely to do this. 

But this creature has a trick which is more remarkable 
still. Sometimes you will find him in the trap all right, 
but, on holding it up by the chain, you will see that the 
mink has no tail ! Look round ; you will find it near. 
The mink often bites off its tail when caught in a trap. 
Old hunters say that it does this to revenge itself on 
them by spoiling its skin. You will hardly believe that, 
of course. But I could not give any better reason if 
you were to ask me. It is something I never could 
explain. For this reason hunters rarely use steel traps 
for mink. What are known as ** figure-four '' traps, made 
of stakes and poles, which crush them down, and hold 
them fast across the back, are much more to their purpose. 

u 
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The mink is almost black — sometimes white-throated. 
It is about two-thirds the size of an ordinary honse-cat, 
bnt not so thickset. Its home is nnder banks, rieks 
of logs, or large, loose stones, generally near water — 
on the shores of 'ponds, rivers, and brooks. And so 
secret is it that I have never found its burrow, save in a 
single instance. This was under an overgrown bank of 
a small river. There were but two young ones — little 
wee creatures, seemingly but a few days old, and much 
lighter coloured than the old one. The old one took 
to the water, and kept darting about in great unrest, 
anxiously poking up its head beside stones here and 
there. 

For five winters past the same mink has spent the 
season under a 'bank on a near brook. I often see its 
tracks on the snow, and occasionally get one swift 
glimpse of the black rogue. During the first winter I 
tried repeatedly to get a shot at him — his skin would 
probably bring six or seven dollars — but since that I 
have come to look upon him as a sort of neighbour, and 
merely wink my eye at him in passing. 

Sometimes, after a light snow, I see where he has 
been out after squirrels and wood-mice. The bank 
under which he lives opens into a famous '' trout-hole," 
where the water is four or five feet deep, in which the 
brook-trout pass the winter. I can imagine the mink 
darting out upon them under the thick, snow-laden ice. 

Lastly, let me speak of the pine marten. 

Clad in its glossy coat, delicately slim, agile, and ever 
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in wary motion, the pine marten is the most beantifol 
inhabitant of the forest. 

It is about one-half larger than the mink, and greatly 
resembles a young fox, as it looks when about two 
months old. The colour is a yellowish brown, with 
scattering black hairs. These last are sometimes so 
abundant as to give the animal, at a little distance^ a 
tinge of black. 

Ah! well do I remember the first one I caught. It 
was years ago. I was no more than ten then — ten or 
eleven. It was my first attempt at trapping on my own 
hook. I had put down seven or eight mink-traps on a 
neighbouring brook ; stake and pole traps save one — a 
fox-trap, which I set among a clump of hemlocks on a 
knoll near the brook. And, on making my very first 
round, I found a marten in the fox-trap, caught by one 
fore foot. It crouched still as a shadow, watching my 
every movement. No capturer of olden cities ever felt 
greater elation. I knew what it was, and stood for a 
long time admiring and gloating over its beauty. 

But to possess its skin I must kill it. Oh, how I 
hated to strike it ! It was so pretty I Its Hthe form, its 
delicately shaped head, and its graceful neck, all appealed 
to my mercy. And, more than that, it seemed to eye 
me with such knowing glances, as if it knew my intent. 

It was more than an hour before I could get my heart 
hard enough to strike it. And I am not ashamed now 
to confess — ^what I was then very much ashamed of — 
that the tears would come at the seeming stem necessity. 
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My §oRrbe$siedDesB worried me eonsideiaUj all that 
hSL Whenever I had game to kill, I reeoDeci that I used 
to shut my eyes when I stmek — a pnetiee by no means 
consistent with merey, for hy so doing I frequently stmck 
wild, and had to deal twice as many blows. 

Quite Ute that fall, while going through the woods on 
my way down to the Tillage with my fun, I shot 
another. Foxes were very plentifol that season. I had 
taken the gnn in case I should chance to see one, or» 
indeed, any other game; for at that time bears used 
frequently to cross the trail leading out to the road. 

I had come out into a partial opening, made by 
felling the largest of the pines, when a sudden snapping 
and scrambling in the old brush to the left caught my 
ear. Turning, I saw a marten jump from the ground 
against the standing trunk of a pine, up which it ran to 
a knot that projected a few feet. 

Unlike the mink, martens are great climbers. Squirrels 
are their common prey. They pursue them to the very 
tops of the trees, and out to the tips of the boughs. 
The swaying and rustling occasioned by one of these 
chases will often direct the hunter, and, if he approach 
with caution, he may very likely see the marten 
devouring its prey on a limb, at its juncture with the 
trunk. * 

But it is very difficult to shoot a marten in a tree 
when once it has seen the hunter. Quick as thought it 
will whip round the trunk, and so keep the tree between 
them, with just the tip of its nose in sight. On two 
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occasioDS I have Been the l^nx chaae the miirteii op a 
tree and follow it &om limb to limb, bnt in both instances 
the marten easil^r escaped. 

The marten is a great robber of birds'-nests of eveiy 
sort, inclading those of the crow and the hawk. 




While at the little settlement at the " head " of Lake 
Ohesnncook, I shot a marten in the very act of robbing 
an oriole's nest. The scoldings of the distressed old 
birds first called my attention ; and, creeping np, I saw 
the marten croncbed on the limb of a great maple, &om 
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which the nest was suspended on two twigs. It seemed 
to have paused w^e about to take the eggs, watching^ 
the birds that, with ruffed feathers and snapping beaks, 
kept darting down at their plunderer, the very images 
of impotent wrath. 

While at the Muculsea Mountain one afternoon, 
as I was going along the ridge of one of the spurs, a 
great chickering and chirring broke out all at once a 
little way ahead; and, coming up, I saw a marten 
chasing a grey squirrel on a high pine stub, standing 
out upon the ledge. In racing up the stub they went 
round and round it, corkscrew fashion, quite to the top, 
then down again. The stub was sixty or seventy feet 
in height. I think they circled at least twenty times 
in going up, and as many coming down, the marten not 
two feet behind, and I do not think they were seven 
seconds going to the top and back. Getting to the 
root, the squirrel whipped into a cranny between two 
stones too small for the marten, which began to dig 
and scratch — a chance I improved to secure him for my 
bag. 
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T CAN conceive of nothing in thia world more awfal 
-'- than one of those fires which have frequently mshed 
tbroogh forests in North America, with more fearfdl 
rapidity and destrnctive fiuy than any lava-stream that 
ever poured from the fiercest volcano. 

The first time I ever saw the traces of such a con- 
flagration was in Nova Scotia, hetween Halifax and Truro, 
on the road to Pi«tou> The driver of the stage — and a 
better or merrier never mounted a box or guided a team 
through mud and over corduroy — pointed me out the 
spot in which he and hia charge had a moat narrow 
escape. 

While pursuing his journey along one of these forest 
toads, ramparted on each side by tall trees that show 
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Imt a narrow strip of blae sky overiiead, he fonnd 
himself myolved in yoliimes of smoke bnrsting from 
the woods. It did not leqniie the experience of an 
inhabitant of the great Western Continent to reveal to 
him instantly his terrible position. The woods were on 
fire! 

But whether the fire was far off or near, he eonld not 
tell. If fiEur off, he knew it was making towards him with 
the speed of a racehorse ; if near, a few minntes must 
involve him in the conflagration. ' 

Suddenly the fire burst before him ! It was crossing 
the road, and forming a canopy overhead ; sending long 
tongaes of flame, with wreaths of smoke, from one tree- 
top to another; crackling and roaring as it sped upon 
its devouring path; licking up the tufted heads of the 
pines, while the wind whirled them onwards to extend 
the conflagration. 

What was to be done ? 

To retreat was useless. Miles of forest were behind 
ready to be consumed. There was one hope only of 
escape. Nathan had heard in the morning a report, that 
a mill had been burnt. The spot where it had stood 
was about six hundred yards ahead. He argued, that the 
fire having been there, and consumed everything, could 
not again have visited the same place. He determined 
to make a desperate rush through fire and smoke to 
reach the clearance. 

The conflagration was as yet above him like a glowing 
arch, though it had partially extended to the ground on 
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either side. He had six horses to be snre, tried animals, 
who knew his voice, and whom he seemed to love as 
friends ; bnt such a coach ! — ^Imnbering and springless, 
and fall of passengers too, chiefly ladies; and snch roads! 
— ^a combination of trunks of trees buried in thick mnd. 
Bnt on he mnst go, or perish. 

Bending his head down, blind, hardly able to breathe, 
lashing his horses, and shouting to the trembling, terrified 
creatures, and while the ladies screamed in agony of fear, 
Nathan went plnnging and tossing through the terrific 
scene ! 

A few minntes more, and there is no hope, for the 
coach is scorched, and about to take fire ; and the horses 
are getting unmanageable ! Another desperate rush — 
he has reached the clearance, and there is the mill, a 
mass of charred wo6d, surrounded by a forest of ebony 
trunks growing out of charred earth; — the fire has passed, 
and Nathan is safe I 

" Oh ! sir," he said, " it was frightful I Think only 
if a horse had stumbled or fallen ! or had the fire caught 
us farther back ! — five minutes more would have done it, 
sir!*' 

That same fire consumed a space of forest ten miles 
long and three broad I 

But what was such a fire even, to the memorable one 
which devastated Miramichi, in New Brunswick, about 
twenty-five years ago! That terrific conflagration is 
unparalleled in the history of consumed forests. 

It broke out on the 7th October, 1825, about sixty 
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miles above the town of Newcastle, at one in the after- 
noon, and before ten the same night it had reached twenty 
miles beyond ; thus traversing, in nine hoars, a distance 
of eighty miles of forest, with a breadth of about twenty- 
five I Over this great tract of country everything was 
destroyed ; one hundred and sixty persons perished : not 
a tree was left; the very fish in the streams were scorched 
and found lying afterwards dead in heaps. 

The morning of that dreadful day was calm and sultry ; 
but in an instant smoke swept over the town of Newcastle 
(situated on the river Miramichi), which turned day into 
night. The darkness was so unexpected — so sudden — 
so profound — that many cried that the Judgment had 
come. 

But soon the true cause was suspected. Suspicions 
were speedily followed by certainty, as the flames were 
seen bursting through the gloom. Every one made for 
the river; some got into boats moored near the beach, 
some on rafts of timber, while others stood in the water. 
Terrified mothers with their families, decrepit old men 
and women, and, worse than all, the sick and dying' 
were hurried, in despairing crowds, to the stream, to 
escape the flames which were already devouring their 
houses, and making a bonfire of the thriving town. 

Each succeeding hour added some new horror to the 
scene. The rarefaction and exhaustion of the air by the 
intense heat over so great a space, caused, as was 
supposed, such a rush of cold air &om the ocean, that a 
hurricane rushed in fury along the river, tearing burning 
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trees np oy the roots, hurling flaming hranches through 
the air for Ave or six miles (which set fire to the shipping 
and to the woods on the other side of the broad stream), 
causing, at the same time, such a rolling sea up the river 
as threatened to swamp the boats, and sweep the miser- 
able refugees from the rafts I 

It seems incredible, but we believe there is no doubt 
as to the fsict, that the ashes of the fire fell thick on the 
streets of Halifax, St. John's Newfoundland, and Quebec ; 
and that some were carried as far as the Bermudas, 
while the smoke darkened the air hundreds of miles 
off! 

That terrible night is fresh in the memory of all who 
endured its horrors. One of my informants, speaking of 
it, said — 

** No language can describe.it ! I do not think I shall 
see anything like it again in this world, or until the last 
day! I was in a druggist's shop getting medicine for 
my wife, who was confined to bed with fever. The 
druggist was pouring a few drops into a phial, when 
literally, in a twinkling of an eye, it became so dark that 
he could not see to drop the medicine, and I could 
not see his fiEu;e ! ' The last day has come ! ' we both 
exclaimed. 

** I lefb the shop to go home ; but it was so pitch dark 
that I could not see the road, and had to walk in the 
ditch which bordered it. 

" Guided by the paling, and assisted by a friend, I got 
my wife and children to the river, and placed them on a 

X 
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raft; ; and what a acene I — ^what weeping and crying of 
tboBfl whose relations lived in the settlementB fartlier 
back, and for whom they knew there was now no 
escape 1 

" Bnt there is no use talking abont it. No tongue ean 
find words to picture that night I Fire and smoke, wind 
and water, all spending their utmost fiiry; the children 




crying — ^tbe timid screaming — the sick in misery — the 
hrave at their wits' end — and all knowing, too, that we 
had lost many friends, and all onr propertr^. I shnddet 
to think of it ! " 

That fire has left singular traces of its journey. The 
rood from Newcastle to Bathnrst, near the Bay of Chalenr, 
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passes for five or six miles through a district called The 
Barrens. The scene which meets the eye of the traveller 
is perhaps unequalled. Far as the eye can reach upon 
every side, there is nothing but desolation. 

The forest extends, as it has done for ages, across 
plains, and vanishes over the undulating hills which bound 
the distant horizon. But while aU the trees, with most 
of their branches, remain, spring extracts no bud from 
them, nor does summer clothe even a twig with foliage. 
All is a barren waste ! The trees are not black now, but 
white, and bleached by sun and rain: and far to the 
horizon, round and round, nothing is discerned but one 
vast and apparently boundless forest of the white skeleton 
trunks of dead leadess trees ! 

That immense tract is doomed to remain barren, 
perhaps, for ever, — at least for many long years to come. 
It is avoided by the emigrant, — nay, the very birds and 
wild beasts seem to have for ever deserted it. The trees 
would not, in a country of forest, pay the expense of 
cutting them down for firewood, even were the chopping 
process of half-burnt trunks less difficult and disagreeable 
than it is ; while the land has become so scourged by the 
exuberant crop of various plants which grow up in such 
soil, when cleared by a fire, as to be comparatively use- 
less in a colony of countless acres yet untouched by the 
plough of the settler. 

Though no such fire as that which devastated Miramichi 
ever visited any of our colonies before or since, yet 
partial fires are very common. 
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I saw a very respectable Scotch emigrant in Prince 
Edward's Island, whose honse was suddenly canght by- 
one of those dreadful visitations, and two interesting 
daughters were burnt alive, before their father, who 
escaped, could warn them of their danger. 
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August and Elvie. Sceiooner Mary Ann. 
Hunter and Tom. Granville Valley. 

BARTLETT'S (W. H.) Walks about the City and 

Environs of Jerusalem. "With 25 Steel Engravings and 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 4to, cloth gilt extra, 
los. 6d. 

BAUR'S (William) Religious Life in Germany during 
the Wars of Independence, in a series of Historical 
and Biographical Sketches. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

BAYNE'S (Peter) Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. 

Two Vols., demy Svo, 32s. 

' " ■ ■ — The Days of Jezebel. An Historical 

Drama. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BEACH'S (Charles) Now or Never ; or, the Trials 

and Perilous Adventures of Frederick l^nsdale. Crown 
Svo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d, 

BEECHER'S (Henry Ward, D.D.) Prayers in the 

Congregation. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Life Thoughts. Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Royal Trutiis. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6fd. 

Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, 

and Farming. Small Svo, as. 6d. 

BERRIDGE'S (John) The Christian World Un- 
masked. With Life of the Authcv by the late Dr. Guthrie. 
Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 
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BEVERLEY^ (Mat) Romantic Tales firom English 

Histoiy. New Editkni, with 21 mnstratioiis. Ciown 
8vo, doth gflt eztia, 3s. 6d. 

BILLING'S (Archibald, M.D., F.R.S.) The Science 

of Gemsy Jewels, Corns, and Medals, Ancient and Modem. 
With ninstrations. Demy 8vo, doth gilt extra, 21s. 

BJORNSON'S (Bjornstjerne) Ame; a Sketch of 

Norwegian Peasant Life. Translated by Angusta Plesner 
and Susan Rngeley-Powers. Crown ovo, 5s. 

BLACKIE'S (J. S.) Lays of the Highlands and 

Islands. SmaU 8vo, 6s. 

BLAIKIE'S (W. G., D.D.) For the Work of the 

Ministry. A Mannal of Homiletical and Pastoral 
Theology. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Better Days for Working People. Crown 

8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

Counsel and Cheer for the Battle of life. 



Crown 8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

Heads and Hands in the World of 



Labour. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BOARDMAN'S (Rev. W. E.) Faith Work ; or, the 

Labours of Dr. Cullis in Boston. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Higher Christian Life. Small 

8vo, IS. 

In the Power of the Spirit-. Crown 



Sto, 2s. 6d. 
BRAMSTON'S (Mary) Cec/s Recollections. A 

Story of Obscure Lives. Crown 8vo, doth gilt extra, 5s. 

BREATHINGS OF THE BETTER LIFE. Post 

8vo, cloth gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 

BROWN'S (John, M.D.) Plain Words on Health. 

Lay Sermons to Working People. Sewed, 6d. 

BROWN'S (J. E. A.) Lights through a Lattice. SmaU 

Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Palm Leaves. From the German of Karl 

Gerok. Cloth antique, 6s. • 

Thoughts through the Year. Sonnets 



suggested by the Collects. Small Svo, 2s. 6d. 
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BROWNE'S (Matthew) Views and Opinions. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

BUCHANAN'S (Robert) Idyls and Legends of 

Inverbum. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

London Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Undertones. Small 8vo, 6s. 

The Book of Orm. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Napoleon Fallen. A Lyrical Drama. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Drama of Kings. Post 8vo, 



I2S. 

The Fleshly School of Poetry. 

Crown Svo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

BUCHSEUS (Rev. Dr.) My Ministerial Experiences. 

CroMH 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BULLOCK'S (Rev. Charles) The Way Home ; or 

the Grospel in the Parable. Small 8vo, is. 6d. 

BUSHNELUS (Horace, D.D.) Moral Uses of Dark 

Things. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Christ and His Salvation, in Sermons 

variously related thereto. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Christian Nurture ; or the Godly Up- 



bringing of Children. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Nature and the Supernatural, as 



Together constituting the One System of God. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— The Character of Jesus. Limp cloth^ 



6d. 

The New Life. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded 



on Principles of Universal Obligation. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Work and Play. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



CAMBRIDGE'S (Ada) The Manor House and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAMDEN'S (Charles) When I was Young. A Book 

for Boys. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 
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CAMDEN'S (Charles) The Boys of Axlcford. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

CAFES' (Rev. J. M.) Reasons for Retumkig to the 

Church of England. Crown Svo, 5s. 

CARLYLE'S (Rev. Gavin) The Light of all Ages. 

Crown 8vo, 5s, 

GARTWRIGHT (Petee, the Backwoods Preacher), 

'Autobiography of. Edited by W. P. Strickland. Crown 
8vo, 2S. 

CHILD NATURE. By one of the Authors of 

" Child World." With Illustrations. Square 32nio, 
cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHILD WORLD. By the Authors of " Poems 

written for a Child." With Illustrations. Square 32mOy 
doth gik extra, 39. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S JOURNEY (The), &c. By the 

Author of " Voyage en Zigzag.** With Qlusfrations. 
Square Svo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S PASTIME (The). 200 lUustra- 

tions by Eminent Artists. With Descriptive Stories. 
1^ LiSBBTH G. Seguin. Square Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN COMPANIONSHIP FOR RE- 
TIRED HOURS. Crown 8vo, doth antique, 2s. 6d. 

COLMAN'S (J. F.) The Knightly Heart and other 
Poems. Post Svo, 6s. 

CONDER'S (E. R.) Sleepy Forest and other Stories 

for Children, with Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

CONDER'S (F. R.} The Child's History of Jeru- 
salem. With Illustrations by Whymper. Crown Svo, 
doth gilt extra, 5s. 

CONTRASTS. Dedicated to the Ratepayers of 

London. Crown Svo, 5s. 

COOLIE (The) : His Rights and Wrongs. Notes 
of a Journey to British Guiana, with a Review of the 
System, and the Recent Commission of Inquiry. By 
the Autiior of ** Ginx's Baby.*' Post Svo, i6s. 

COX'S (Rev. Samuel) The Resurrection. Crown 

Svo, 5s. 
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COX'S (Rev. Samuel) The Pilgrim Psalms. Post 

8vo, 9s. 

The Quest of the Chief Good. 

Expository Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes, wttli a 
new Translation. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 

CRAIG'S r[sA) Duchess Agnes, and other Poems. 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

CRAIK'S (Gborgiana M.) Theresa. Post 8vo, 6t. 
CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT (The); 

Being an Adaptation of Bengel's Gnomon, with numerous 
Notes, showing the Precise Results of Modem Criticism 
and Exegesis^ Edited by Rev. W. L. Blackleg, M.A., 
and Rev. James Hawes, M.A. Complete m Three 
Volumes, averaging 750 pages. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

CROLL'S (James) Climate and Time in their Geo- 
logical Relations. Demy 8vo, 24s. 

CUPPLES' (Mrs. George) Tapp/s Chicks, and 

other Links between Nature and Human Nature. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

DAILY DEVOTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 32mo, 

IS. 6d. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

32mo, IS. 6d. 

DALE'S (R. W.) Week-Day Sermons. Crown Zso, 

3s. 6d. 
DALTON'S (Wm.) Adventures in the Wilds of 

Abyssinia ; or, The Tiger Prince. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIES' (Emily) The Higher Education of Women. 

Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DE GASPARIN'S (Countess) Human Sadness. 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

The Near and the Heavenly 



Horizons. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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DE GUERIN'S (Eugenie) Journal Crown 8vo, 55. 

————— Letters. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

DE LIEFDE'S (John) The Charities of Europe. 

With Illiistrations, Crown Svo, 5s. 
The Postman's Bag. A Story 

Book for Boys and GHrls. With Blustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth gUt extra, 3s. 6d. 

DE WITTS (Madame, n& Guizot) A French 

Country Family. Translated by the Author of "John 
Halifax." With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth gilt 
extra, 5^* 

DENISON'S (E. B., LL.B., Q.C., F.R.A,S., &a) 

Life of Bishop Lonsdale. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DICKSEE'S (J. R.) School Perspective. A Pro- 
gressive Course of Instruction in Linear Perspective. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

DOBNEVS (Rev. H. H.) Free Churches. Post 8vo. 

4s. 6d. 
— ^— — A Vision of Redemption. Sewed, 4d. 

DODD'S (G.) Dictionary of Manufactures. Post Svo, 
DRESSER'S (C.) Unity in Variety, as deduced from 

the Vegetable Kingdom. With Illustrations. Svo, 
los. 6d. 

— — — Rudiments of Botany, Structural and 

Physiological; being an Introduction to the Study of 
the Vegetable Kingdom. With Illustrations. Svo, 15s. 

DU LYS' (Count Vetter) Irma. A Tale of Hun- 
garian Life. Two Vols., post Svo, i8s. 

DUPANLOUP'S (Mgr., Bp. of Orleans) Studious 

Women. Translated by R. M. Phillimore. Crcwn 8vo, 
4s. 

ECCLESIA DEI : The Place and Function of the 

Church in the Divine Order of the Universe, and its 
Relations with the World. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 

EDWARDS* (M. Betham) Holiday Letters. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6a. 
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EIGHT MONTHS ON DUTY. The Diary of a 

Young Officer in Chanzy's Army. With a Preface by 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

EVENINGS AT THE TEA TABLE. With lUus- 

trations. Uniform with ''Stories told to a Child." 
Square 32mo, cloth gUt extra, 3s. 6d. 

EWING'S (Bishop) Revelation considered as Light. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FABER'S HYMNS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Small 8vo, sewed, is. 6d. 

FACTA, NON VERBA; or Protestant Charity in 

England. By the Author of " Contrasts." Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FAIRHOLTS (F. W.) Dictionary of Terms in Art 

With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 

FERNYHURST COURT. An Every-day Story. 

By the Author of " Stone Edge." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FIELD'S (George). The Rudiments of Colours and 

Colouring. Revised, and in part rewritten, by Robert 
Mallet, M.A., F.A.S., &c. With Illustrations. Crown 
8yo, 4s. 6d. 

FITZGERALD'S (Percy) Proverbs and Comediettas, 

written for Private Representation. Crown Svo, 6s. 

FRANCIS' (Beata) Fables and Fancies. With 
Illustrations by J. B. Zwecker and others. Crown 8yo, 
doth gilt extra, 5s. 

FRANKLIN'S (John) Illustrations to the Ballad of 

St. George and the I>ragon. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 
los. 6d. 

ERASER'S (Rev. R. W., M.A) The Seaside Natu- 
ralist : Out-door Studies in Marine Zoology and Botany, 
and Maritime Geology. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. By the 

Author of ** Episodes in an Obscure Life." Crown 8vo, 
6s. 
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FRIENDLY HANDS AND KINDLY WORDS. 

StDiies iHostrative of the Law of Kindness, the Power 
of Perseverance, and the Advantages of Little Helps. 
Crown 8vo, doth gilt ertra, 3s. 6d. 

GAOL CRADLE (The). Who Rocks it ? Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
GARRETT'S (Edward) Occupations of a Retired 

Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Crust aad the Cake. Crown 8vo, 

6s. 

Piemnims Paid to Experience. Inci- 



dents in my Business Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

— — — Seen and Heard. Three Vok. Post 



Svo. 



— — — Crooked Places. A Family Chronicle. 

Witii Illastrations. Crown thOf 6s. 

GEIKIE'S (CuimiNGHAM, D.D.) Life. A Book for 

Young Men. Crown Syo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. 



Light from Beyond, to Cheer the Christian 

Pilgrim. Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

Life in the Woods. A True Story of 



the Canadian Bush. With lUostrationSk Crown Svo, 
« cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

GERHARDTS (Paul) Spiritual Songs. Translated 

by John Kelly. Small square Svo, 5s. 

GILBERT'S (William) Doctor Austin's Guests. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Magic Mirror. A Round of Tales 

for Old and Young. With Illustrations. Square 32m09 
cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

King George's Middy. With Illustra- 



tions. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 6s. 

The Little Drummer; or, the Washer- 
woman's Foundling. With Illustrations. Square 32mo, 
cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Shirley Hall Asylum. Crown Svo, 



los. 6d. 
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GLADSTONE'S (The Right Hon. W. E.) On 

" Ecce Homo." Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GOSSFS (Philip Henry, F.R.S.) A Year at the 

Shortf. With Thirty-six Coloured lUustrations. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

GOTTHELFS (Jeremiah) Wealth and Welfare. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GREAT ARMY (The). Sketches of Life and 

Character in a Tnames-side District. By the Riverside 
Visitor. Two Vols, post 8vo, i6s. 

GREENWELL'S (Dora) Essays. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

. ■ Liber Humanitatis. Essays on some 

Aspects of Spiritual and Social Life. Crown Sto, 6s. 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



— Lacordaire* Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Covenant of Life and Peace. 



Small 8to, 3s. 6d. 

Songs of Salvation. Sewed, 6d. 

The Patience of Hope. Sm. 8vo, 2s. 6d. , 

Two Friends. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Colloquia Crucis. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Carmina Crucis. Crown 8vo, 55. 

The Soul's Legend. Small 8vo, 2s. 



GREGORY'S (Benjamin) The Thorough Business 

Man. Memoirs of Walter PoweU, Merchant, of Mel- 
bourne and London. With Portrait Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GUTHRIE'S (Thomas, D.D.) Autobiography; and 

Memoir by his Sons, Rev. D. K. Guthrie and Charles 
J. Guthrie, M.A. Two Vols., post 8vo, los. 6d. each. 

— — — — The Gospel in EzekieL Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Christ and tiie Inheritance of the 

Saints. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Way to Life. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Man and the Gospel. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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GUTHRIE7S (Thomas, D.D.) OarFatbet's Business. 

Crown. 8«o, Jftm 6(L 

— ^-^-— Ont of Harness. Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 

Speakii^ to tiie Heart. Ct 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

Studies of Character from the Old 

Testament. Fiist and Second Series. Crown Syo, 
3f. 6d. eadi. 



The Parables Read in the Lig^t of 

the Fteient Daj. Crown 8vd, 3s. 6d. 

Sundays Abroad. Qown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 



GYPSY SERIES (The). By E. Stuart Phelps, 

Anthorof'The Gates Ajar," <« Hedged In," &c Four 
neat Vols., with Illnstrations, is. 6d. each. 

Gypsy Breynton. Gypsy's Sowing and Reaping. 

Gyptf» Cousin Joy. Gypsy's Year at the Golden Crescent. 

HACK'S (Maria) Winter Evenings; or Tales of 

TraveUers. With Blnstrations. Small 8yo, cloth gilt 
cxtniy 3s. 6d. 

■ Grecian Stories. With Illustrations. Small 

8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. ; smaller Edition, 2s. 6d. 

HANCOCK'S (Rev. Thomas) Christ and the People. 

Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

HARE'S (Augustus J. C.) Walks in Rome. Two 

Vols., crown Svo, 21s. 

' Days near Rome. With more than 100 

Illustrations, by the Author. Two Vols., crown Svo, 24s. 

— — Memorials of a Quiet Life. Two Vols., 
crown Svo, 21s. 

Wanderings in Spain. With Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

HARE'S (The late Augustus William) The Alton 

Sermons. Crown Svo, los. 6d. 
HART'S (Rev. H. Martyn) The Children's Service 

Book. Prayers, Chants, Hymns, Tunes, and Sermons 
for the Young. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
withopt music, sewed, 6d. 
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HAUSSER*S (Ltowig) The Period of the Reforma- 
tion. Two Vols., post Svo, 1 8s. 

HAWEIS' (Rev. H. R.) Music and Morals. With 

Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo, 12s. 

Ashes to Ashes. A Cremation Prelude. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Pet, or Pastimes and Penalties. With 



FiHy Illustrations by M. E. Haweis. Crown 8yo, cloth 
gilt extra, 5s. 

HAWTHORNE'S (Nathaniel) Passages from 

English Note-books. Two Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 

Passages from French and Italian 

Note-books. Two Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 

HENRY HOLBEACH : Student in Life and Philo- 
sophy. A Narrative and a Discussion. With Letters to 
Mr. M. Arnold, Mr. Alexander Bain, Mr. T. Carlyle, 
Mr. A. Helps, Mr. G. H. Lewes^ Rev. H. L. Mansel, 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Mr. J. S. Mill, and Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman. Enlarged Edition. Two Vols., post 8vo, 14s. 

HEROINES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By the 

Author of "The Heavenward Path," &c. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth gUt extra, 3s. 6d. 

HERSCHEL'S (Sir J. F. W., Bart.} FamiUar Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HOGFS (Rev. W. J.) Blind Bartimeus and his Great 

Physician. Small 8vo, is. 

HOLBEACH'S (Henry) Shoemakers' Village. Two 

Vols., crown 8vo, i6s. 

HOLMES' (Oliver Wendell) The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HORNER'S (Susan and Joanna) Walks in Florence, 

with Illustrations. 2 Vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

HOWE'S (Edward) The Boy in the Bush. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

HOWSON'S (Dean) The Metaphors of St. Paul 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Companions of St Paul. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 
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HOWSON'S (Dean) The Character of St. Paal. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Sacramental Confession. Crown 8 vo, as. 6cL 

HUNTS (Rev. John) History of Religious Thought 
in England, from the Reformation to the End of Last 
Century. Three Vols., demy 8vo, 21s. each. 

Contemporary Essays in Theology. 

Demy 8td, i6s. 

HUNTINGTON'S (F. D., D.D.) Christian BeUeving 

and Living. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HYMNS FOR THE YOUNG. WitJi Music by 

John Hnllah. 8vo, is. 6d. Se'wed, 6d. 

INGELOWS (Jean) Mopsa the Fairy. With Hlus- 

trations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Studies for Stories. With Illustrations 

by Millais and others. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. 
A Sister's Bye-hours. With Illustra- 



tions. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Stories Told to a Child. With Illus- 



trations. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
IRVING'S (Edward) CoUected Writings. Five 

Vols., demy 8to, ;f 3. 

^ Miscellanies from the CoUected 

Writings. Post 8vo, 6s. 

IVAN DE BIRON ; or, the Russian Court in the 

Middle of Last Century. By the Author of '< fViends in 
Coundl." Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

JACOB'S (G. a., D.D.) The Ecclesiastical Polity 

of the New Testament. A Study for the Present Crisis 
in the Church of England. Post 8vo, i6s. 

JACOB'S (P. W.) Hindoo Tales ; or, the Adventures 

of Ten Princes. Freely Translated from the Sanscrit Of 
the Dasakumaracharitam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JACOX'S (Francis) Shakspeare Diversions. Demy 

8vo, 14s. 

JESUS— SAVIOUR. Meditations for Christiaa Gom- 

fort. Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

JOHNSTONE'S (Rev. J. Barbour) "It is Your 

Life.*' Preaching for the People. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
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JONES (Agnes Elizabeth) Memorials of. By her 

Sister. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JONES' (Bishop) The Peace of God. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

JONES' (Rev. Harry, M.A.) The Regular Swiss 

Round. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JOURDAN'S (Beatrice A.) Chances and Changes. 

Stories of the Past and Present. With IBLustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

JUNO STORIES (The). By Jacob Abbott. 

Four small 8vo Volumes, wt& Illustrations, is. 6d. eadi. 
Juno and Georgie. Juno on a Journey. 

Mary Osborne. Hubert. 

KAYE*S (Sir J. W.) Lives of Indian Officers, fllus- 

trative of the History of the Civil and Military Service 
of India. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

KING OF LOVE (The). By the Author of " How 

to enter into Rest.'* Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

KINGSLEY'S (Rev. Charles) Madam How and 

Lady Why. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

Health and Education. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Town Geology. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Selections from Writings. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

KINGSLEY'S (Henry) The Boy in Grey, With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
U:iNGSTON'S (W. H. G.) Foxhohne Hall, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Illustrations. Small 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Pirate's Treasure, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With lUustrations. Small 
8v0p cloUi gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

Harry Skipwith. A Tale for Boys. 



With Illustrations. Small Svo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN'S (The Right Hon. 

£. H.) Kiver Legends ; or Father Thames and Father 
Rhine. With Forty Illustrations by GusiAVE Do&^. 
Large post Svo, doth gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 
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KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. S. Ralston. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LADY HETTY. A Story of Scottish and Australian 

Life, 3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

LAUTERDALE. A Story of Two Generations. 
Three Vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

LEE'S (Rev. F. G., D.C.L.) The Christian Doctrine 
of Prayer for the Departed. With copious Notes and 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, ids. 6d. 

LEES* (Florence S.) Handbook for Hospital Sisters. 

Edited by Professor Acland. Post 8vo, 5s. 

LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 

KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE (The). Com- 
piled and Edited by J. T. K. Small 8vo, is. 6d. 

LEITCffS (WiLLiAjvi, D.D.) God's Glory in the 

Heavens. "With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LELAND'S (Charles G.) The Egyptian Sketch 

Book. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

" The sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the natural 
operation of a chUd learning his native language." 

French School. Part I. UEcho de Paris. A 

Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would hear 
daily if living in France. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above, being Finishing Exercises 
in French Conversation. i8mo. is. 

-. Part 11. The Gift of Fluency 

in French Conversation. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above : "Petit Causeur ; or, First 
Chatterings in French." i2mo, is. 6d. 

Part III. The Last Step to 

French. With the Versification. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Petit Lecteur des Colleges; or, the French 

Reader, for Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel to 
** L'Echo de Paris." i2mo, 3s. 6d. 
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LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

French Master for Beginners ; or, Easy Lessons in 

French. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Juvenile Treasury of French Conversation. With 
the English before the French. lamo, 3s. 

Ready Guide to French Composition. French 

Grsmunar by Examples, giving Models as Leading-strings 
throughout Accidence and Syntax. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises. A Key to French 

Pronunciation in aU its niceties. Sewed, 6d. 

LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems of Childhood, Child- 

fancy, and Child-Uke Moods. With Illustrations by 
Miliais and others. Square 32010, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of " Lilli- 

put Levee." With Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

LILLIPUT LEGENDS. By the Author of " LiUiput 

Levee." With Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 



LITTLE LAME PRINCE (The). By the Author 

of **John Halifax, GfenUeman.'* With Twenty-four 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

LIVING VOICES : Selections from Recent Poetry. 

With a Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Small 
Svo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

LLOYD'S (Mrs. W. R.) The Flower of Christian 

Chivaky. With Thirty-four Illustrations by J. D. Watson 
and others. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

LOCKER'S (Frederick) London L)rrics. Small 

Svo, 6s. 

LUDLOWS (J. M.) Woman's Work in the Church. 

Small Svo, 5s. 

and LLOYD JONES' The Pro- 



gress of the Working Class from 1S32 to 1S67. Crown 
Svo, 2S. ' " 



6d. 

b 
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LYNCH'S (Rev. T. T.) Memoir. Edited by WiUiam 

White, with Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Sermons for my Cuiates. Edited by the 



Rev. Samuel Cox. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Letters to the Scattered. Post 8vo, 5s. 



— — -^ The Rivulet. A Contribution to Sacred 

Song. New Edition. Small 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

MAC DONALD'S (George) Ajaaals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood. Crown 8vo, 65. 

The Seaboard Parish. Crown 8vo, 

66. 

Wilfrid Cnmbermede. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Dealings with the Fairies. With 

Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Square 32mo, cloth 
gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

— The Disciple and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

— Unspoken Sermons. Crown 8vo, 



3s. 6d. 

— The Miracles of our Lord. Crown 



dvQ, 5s. 

At the Back of the North Wind. 



With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

!Ranald Bannennan's Boyhood. 



With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

The Princess and the Goblin. 



With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth gilt extra, 5s. 



■ Works of Fancy and Imagination : 

being a reprint of Poetical and other Works. Pocket- 
volume Edition, in neat case, £2 2s. In separate Vols., 
2S. 6d. eadu 

MAC DONALD'S (Mrs. George) Chamber Dramas 

for Children. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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MACLEOD'S (Norman, D.D.) Peeps at the Far 

' East. With- Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 



Eastward. With Illustrations. Crowa 

8vo, 6s. 

Character Sketdies. With lUustra- 



tion^. Post t^vo, 6s. 

The Temptation of Our Lord. Crown 



Bvo, 5s. 

Parish Papers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Ciowzi 8vo, 66. 



Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. 



Simple Truth spoken to Working 



People. Small bvo, 2s. 6d. 



The Earnest Student: being Memo- 
rials of John Maddntosh. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Gold Thread. A Story for the 



Yomig. With Blustrations. Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son. 



With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Starling. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Wee Davie. Sewed, 6d. 

How can we best Relieve our De- 



serving Poor ? Sewed, 6d. 

War and Judgment. A Sermon 

preached before and published by command of the 
Queen. Sewed, js. 

MACQUOID'S (Mrs.) Through Normandy. With 

Itfap and 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

— Forgotten by the World. Crown 



8vo, 6s. 



MANSEL*S (Dean) The PhUosophy of the Con- 
ditioned : Sir William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill. 
Post 8yo, 6s. 
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MARKETS (Rev. Thomas) Practical Essays <m i 
Education. Crown 8to, 6s. | 



MARLITTS (E.) Gold Elsie. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
MARSH'S (J. B.) The Story of Harecourt; being 

the History of an Indq>endent Chnrcfa. With an Intro- 
duction by Alexander Raleigh, D J). With Blustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

— For Liberty's Sake. Post 8vo, los. M.. 

■ Stories of Venice and the Venetians. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Story of Didc Whittington, the 

Famous Lord Mayor of London. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

MARSHMAN'S (J. C.) Story of the Lives of Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MARTINA (W.) Noble Boys. Their Deeds of Love 

and Duty. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 33. 6d. 

MASSEY'S (Gerald) A Tale of Eternity, and other 
Poems* Crown 8vo, 7s. 

MAURICES (Rev. F. D.) The Working Man and 

the Franchise ; being Chapters from English Histoiy on 
the Representation and Education of the People. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. ; crown 8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

MAZZINI'S (Joseph) The War and the Commune. 
Sewed, is. 

MEN OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

MERIVALES (Charles, B.D., D.C.L.) Homer's 

Iliad. In English Rhymed Verse. Two Vols., demy 
8vo, 24s. 

METEYARD'S (Eliza) The Doctor's little 

Daughter. The Story of a Child's Life amidst the 
Woods and Hills. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt extra, 5s. 
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MILLAIS' illustrations, a CoUection of 

Drawings on Wood. By John Everett Millais, R.A. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, i6s. 

MONRO'S (Rev. Edward) Edwin's Fairing. With 

Illustrations. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

MY MOTHER AND L By the Author of "John 

Halifax.*' With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Ss. 

MYERS' (Rev. Frederic) Catholic Thoughts on 

the Church of Christ and me Church of England. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and 



Theology. CroMm 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEILUS (Edward D.) The English Colonization of 

America during the Seventeenth Century. Demy 8vo, 
14s. 

NEWMAN'S (John Henry, D.D.) MisceUanies from 

the Oxford Sermons, and other Writings. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

NOEUS (The Hon. Roden) The Red Flag and 

other Poems. Small 8vo, 6s. 

NUGENTS (E., C.E.) Optics ; or Sight and Light 

Theoretically and I^actically Treated. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 

NUTTALUS (Dr.) Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 

Post 8vo, 5s. 

ORME'S (Benjamin) Treasure Book of Devotional 

Reading. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

OSBORN'S (Rev. H. S., M.A) The Holy Land, 

Past and Present. Sketches of Travel in Palestine. With 
Illustrations on Wood and Steel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY'S (Arthur and Eleanor) Toy- 
land. Square 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 

OULITA THE SERF. A Tragedy. By the Author 

of ** Friends in Council." Pocket-volume Edition. Cloth 
extra, 5s. . 
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OUR NEW MASTERS. Bf "Tlie Jommyniaii 

Engmeer.** Post 8to, 9s. 

PAGE'S (H. A.) Golden lives. Kographies for the 
Dajr, with Portnits. Crown %n^ dock ezna,.^ 

Noble Workers. A Book of 

Ezamidcs fior YougMen. With PortrailB. Ocnm »PO^ 
doth exba, 5s. 

Out and All About Fables for 



Old and Yoimg. With Eight^fi^ mastntions. Ckomt 
8vo, doth gilt extray 5s. 

PARKER'S (Joseph, D.D.) Pulpit Notes, irith an 

Introductory Essay on the Preadiing of Jesus Christ. 
Po^t 8vo, 6s. 

PARKES-BELLOCS (Bessie Rayner) Essays on 

Woman's Woik. SmaU Svo, 4s. 

^ La Belle France. With Illus- 
trations. Square 8vo, 12s. 

Vignettes. Twelve Biogra- 



phical Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PARR'S (Mrs.) Dorothy Fox. Crown Svo, 68. 

— — — How it all Happened, and other Stories. 
Two Vols., post Svo, 3 IS. 

The Prescotts of Pamphillon. Three Vols., 



post 8yo, 31S. 6d. 

The Gosau Smithy, and other Stories. 



Two vols., post Svo, 2 IS. 

PARRY (Charles, Commander Royal Navy) Me- 
morials of. By his Brother, the Right Rev. Edward 
Parry, D.D., Suffragan Bishop of Dover. Crown 8vo, ss. 

PATHWAY OF PROMISE (The). Neat dodi, 

IS. 6d« 

PAUL GOSSLETTS CONFESSIONS IN LOVE, 

LAW, AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. With Bhis- 
trations by Marcus Stone. Post Svo, 2s. 6d. 

PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH. Crown 

8vo, 6s. Second Series, crown Svo, ^ 

PEEPS AT FOREIGN COUNTRIES. With Hhis- 
trations. Crown Svo, doth, gilt extra, 5s. 
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PEROWNE'S (Rev. Canon) Sermons. Crown 8w, 

7s. 6d. 

PERRY'S (Rev. F.) Duke Domum. Essays on 

Home Life. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PERSONAL PIETY. A Help to Christians to Walk 

worthy of their Calling. Cloth antique, is. 6d. 

PHELPS' (Austin) The Still Hoiir. Small 8vo, gd. 

PHILLIMORFS (John George) History of Eng- 
land during the Reign of George the Third. Vol. I., 
8vo, 1 8s. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or Lessons on 
Facts and Objects. With 130 Illustrations. Nei\¥ Edi- 
tion. i2mo, IS. 6d. 

PLUMPTRE'S (Professor) Biblical Studies. Post 

8vo, 5s. 



Christ and Christendom; being the 

Boyle Lectures for 1866. Demy Svo, las. 

Lazarus and other Poems. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 



Master and Scholar, and other Poems. 



Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sunday. Sewed, 6d. 



The Tragedies of iEschylos. A New 

Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



The Tragedies of Sophocles, A New 

Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Theology and Life. Sermons chiefly 



on Special Occasions. Small 8vo, 6s. 

" The Spirits in Prison." A Sermon 



on the State of the Dead. Sewed, is. 

Confession and Absolution. A Sermon 



Preached before the University of Oxford. Sewed, is. 
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POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By Two 

Friends. With Illustrations. Square 32mo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Characters of some 
of our Public Men. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PORTER'S (Noah, D.D.) The Human Intellect, 

with an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. 
Demy 8vo, i6s. 

; — The Elements of Intellectual 

Science. A Manual for Schools and Colleges. Demy 
8vo, los. 6d. 

PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on Prominent Questions 

in Theology. Edited by the Right Rev. Alexander 
Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. One 
Shilling each; or in Three Vols., crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
each. 

I. The Atonement. 
II. The Eucharist. 

III. The Rule of Faith. 

IV. The Present Unbelief, 
V. Words for Things. 

VI. Prayers AND Meditations. 
VII. Justification by Faith. 
VIII. Mother-Church. 
IX. Use of the Word Revelation in the New 

Testament. 
X. The Christian Ministry. Part i. 
XI. The Christian Ministry. Part 2. 
XII. The Eternal Life Manifested. 
XIII. Some Letters of Thomas Erskine of Lin- 

LATHEN. 

xrv. God and the Christian Sacraments. 
XV. St. Augustine and his Mother. 
XVI. Some further Letters of Thomas Erskine 

OF Linlathen. 
XVII. The Future Temporal Support of the 

Ministry. 
XVIII. The Relation of Knowledge to Salta- 
tion. 
XIX. Reconciliation. 

RAFS (W. F.) Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox : the Opposi- 
tion under George III. Demy 8vo, 1 8s. 
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RAE'S (W. F.) Westward by Rail. A Journey to San 

Francisco, and a Visit to the Mormons. With Map. 
Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

RALEIGH'S (Alexander, D.D.) The Little Sanc- 
tuary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

REED (Andrew) Memoirs of the Life and Philan- 
thropic Laboms of. By his Sons. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RIGff S (J. H., D.D.) National Education and Public 

Elementary Schools. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

RITCHIE'S (Archibald T.) The Creation; or, 

Dynamical System of the Earth's Formation. Demy 
8vo, 1 8s. 

ROBERTSON'S (John, D.D.) Sermons and Exposi- 
tions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. i8mo, 
cloth gilt extra, is. 6d. 

ROGERS' (Henry) Essays from "Good Words." 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD (The). By the 

Author of ** MabePs Progress." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SAINTE-BEUVE'S (C. A.) English Portraits. Col- 
lected and Translated from the <* Causeries du Lundi.*' 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction. Post 8vo, 
los. 6d. 

SAINT ABE AND HIS SEVEN WIVES, A Tale 

of Salt Lake City, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Illustrations, 

i8mo, cloth gilt extra, is. 6d. 

SAPHIR'S (Rev. Adolph) Conversion, Illustrated 
from Examples recorded in the Bible. Small 8vo, 
3s. 6d, 

SAVING KNOWLEDGE, Addressed to Young 

Men, By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

SEN'S (Baboo Keshub Chunder) Lectures and 

Tracts. Edited by S. D. Collet. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



z;^y 
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extra, 51. 
S MEDLEY'S (Frank E.) Gathered Leaves. A 

Collection of Poetical Writings. With a Memorial, 
Treface, Portrait, Ac. Imp. i6mo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6(L 

SMILl^'S' (Samuel) The Huguenots in France, after 

the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, with a Visit to 
the Country of the Vaudois. Crown 8vo« 6s. 

vSMlTH^S (Alexander) Alfred Hagarfs Household, 
i'rown 8vo, t». 

■ A Summer in Skye. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

■ Dream^orp. A Book of Essays written in 
the Counliy, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMl'nrS (1>AYU>) Tales of Chivalry and Romance. 

With lUu:ar»liottS. C>own 8vov aotk gih extra^ ^i. 6d. 

SMITHES (the late Dr. Edward, F.R.S.) Health, a 

k LiuvlbvK^k tor Hous^olds and School?. Oown 8«o^ 5S»6d. 

SMITHS (The late Rxv. James) The Coming Man. 

lNiK> Yv^» poet JJvov »is. 



hLk^lAS FOL5:-L05.Z- P-cciw Tals Scfected 

p^:.rjeri, vji an Lioiacncn, fay the Rer. W^. Drtf, 
M.A, P-i^t ^^o^ lOiw 6dL 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Anlfaor 

o( •* johs. r£*li%iT, Gentleman.** Post Sro, los. 6d. I 

SHELMERDIXETS m^.) Selection of die P&alms 

2nd other Portzmis of Scriptnre, anangcd and miikrd 
for Qu&tinfr Small 8t«^ is. 

One Hundred and I^ty Chants, 

Ancient and Kodern. Airanged for Four Voices, with 
Orfan and Piano AccoMpairimrat Cxown 8vo^ ss. 6d. 

SIMCOX'S (G. A.) Poems and Romances. Crown 
8vo, 6f. 

SMEDLEY'S (M. B.) Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

— ^— — — Other Folk's Lives. Crown &?o, doth 
gilt extra, 5s. 

Linnet's Trial Crown Svo, doth gilt 
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SMITH'S (W. Anderson) Lewsiana ; or Life in the 

Outer Hebrides. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

SMYTH'S (Professor C. Piazzi) Our Inheritance in 

the Great Pyramid. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, i8s. 

SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the Author of " Friends 
in Council." Post Svo, 12s. 

SOME TALK ABOUT ANIMALS AND THEIR 

MASTERS. By the Author of " Friends in Council." 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. By the Author of 

<< John Halifax." Set to music and handsomely bound. 
Bemy 4to, cloth gilt extra, 15s. 

SPENDS (Kay) Tottie's Trial. ' Grown 8yo, los. 6d. 
SPURGEON*S (Rev. C. H.) The Saint and his 

Saviour. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STANLEY'S (Dean) Scripture Portraits and other 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Prospect of Christian Missions. 

Sewed', is. 

STAUNTON'S (Howard) The Great Schools of 

England : an Account of their Foundations, Endow- 
ments, and Bisciplin«, with an Account of all the En- 
dowed Grammar Schools of England and Wales. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STEVENSON'S (Rev. W. Fleming) Praying and 

Working. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. ; sntall 8to, 2S. 

STEWARTS (L.) The Wave and the Battle-field : 

Adventures by Sea and Land. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, doth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

STIER'S (Rudolf, D.D.) The Words of the Angels. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STOLBERG (Anna, Countess of) A Story of Our 

Own Times. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
STRACHEY'S (Sir Edward, Bart.) Jewish History 

and Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Demy 8vo, 1 8s. 
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STRAUSS'S (D. F.) Ulrich von Hutten: his Life 

and Times. Translated, with the Author's pennission, 
by Mrs. Sturge. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

STREET'S (Rev, B.) The Restoration of Paths to 

Dwell in. Essays on the Re-editing and Interpretation 
of Hebrew Scripture. Post 8vo, 5s. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH PROSE. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH POETRY. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

SUNDAY EVENING BOOK (The). Short Papers 

for Family Reading. By J. Hamilton, D.D., A. P. Stan- 
ley, D.D., J. Eadie, D.D., Rev. W. M. Pimshon, Rev. 
T. Binney, J. R. Macduff, D.D. Cloth antique, is. 6d. 

TAINE'S (H., D.C.L.) Notes on England. Trans- 
lated by W. F. Rae, with an Introduction by the Trans- 
lator. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TAITS (Gilbert) The Hymns of Denmark. Ren- 
dered into English. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 4s. 6d. 

TANGLED TALK. An Essayists Holiday. Post 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (Bayard) Faust. A Tragedy. By 

Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe. Translated in the 
original metres. Two Vols., post 8vo, 28s. 

Lars. A Pastoral of Norway. Small 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOROLD'S (Rev. A. W.) The Presence of Christ. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

• Parochial Missions. Limp cloth, is. 

THOUGHTS ON RECENT SCIENTIFIC CON- 
CLUSIONS and their Relation to ReUgion. Crown 
8vo, ss. 

THRONE OF GRACE (The). By the Author of 

** The Pathway of Promise." Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 
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TOUCHES OF NATURE. By Eminent Artists 

and Authors. Imperial 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

TREASURY OF CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

TULLOCH'S (Principal) Beginning Life* A Book 

for Young Men. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (C. C. Fraser) Jasmine Leigh. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 



Margaret. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



TYTLER'S (M. Fraser) Tales of Many Lands. 

With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Songstresses of Scotland. 

Two Vols., post 8vo, 1 6s. 

The Old Masters and their Pictures. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Modem Painters and their Paintings, 



Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Musical Composers and their Works. 



Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

— Citoyenne Jacqueline. A Woman^s Lot 

in the Great French Revolution. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

Days of Yore. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 

Girlhood and Womanhood. Crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



extra, 5s. 



Papers for Thoughtful Girls. With Illus- 
trations by Millais. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Heroines in Obscurity. A Second Series 

of " Papers for Thoughtful Girls." Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

The Diamond Rose. A Life of Love 

and Duty. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, ss. 
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TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Huguenot Family in the 

English Village. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

" Noblesse Oblige." An Eng^ StOfy 

of To-day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lady Bell. A Story of Last Century. 



With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

UPHAM'S (Professor) Principles of the Interior 

or Hidden Life. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

VAUGHAN'S (C. J., D.D.) Last Words in the Parish 

Church of Doncaster. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— _^- Earnest Words for Earnest Men. Small 



8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Characteristics of Christ's Teaching. 



Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Christ the Light of the World. Small 



8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Plain Words on Christian Living. 



Voices of the Prophets on Faith, 



Prayer, and Human Life. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Half-hours in the Temple Church. 

Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

- Sundays in the Temple. Small Svo, 



3s. 6d. 

Family Prayers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Presence of God in his Temple. 



Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

VESEY'S (Mrs, F. G.) My Own People. A Family 

Chronicle. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

VINET'S (Alexander) Outlines of Philosophy. 

Edited by M. Asti6. Post 8vo, 6s. 

Outlines of Theology. 



Edited by M. Asti£. Post 8vo, 6s. 
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WAiaNG'S (A. L.) Hymns and Meditations. Cloth 

antique, 2s. 6d. Sewed, is.6d. 

WARREN'S (John Leicester) Searching the Net. 

A Book of Verses. Crown 8^*0, 65. 



Rehearsals : A Book of Verses. Crown 
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